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The Northfield Conferences 


More than 8000 people attended the 
seven religious conferences held at East 
Northfield this past summer. It was 
fifty years ago that D. L. Moody started 
the General Conference for Christian 
Workers, from which the idea of the other 
similar gatherings grew. This summer 
has been no exception in the number 
attending, the enthusiasm shown, and in 
the caliber of the speakers. 

All the conferences are interdenomina- 
tional in character, and Mr. W. R. Moody, 
son of the evangelist and chairman of 
the General Conference, is desirous of 
maintaining the primary object of meet- 
ing, “for Bible study, fellowship, and the 
deepening of the spirit.’’ All phases of 
Christian activity are enlarged upon. 
More than 200 ministers, 1,000 church 
officers and workers, and many mission- 
aries took part this summer. The presi- 
dents of six colleges and divinity schools, 
as well as several heads of secondary 
schools were in attendance. All were here 
for a purpose, making all other desires 
subsidiary. The leaders and speakers 
that come to Northfield hold positions of 
great influence and prominence in religious 
activity by virtue of their zeal for God and 
humanity. 

The first two conferences were for 
students. Although D. L. Moody never 
had a college training, he addressed large 
gatherings of students in America and at 
both Oxford and Cambridge. The North- 
field Schools, which he founded fifty years 
ago, consisting of the Seminary for girls, 
and Mount Hermon for boys, give a sound 
Christian education to 1,000 students 
each year. It is because of these that 
D. L. Moody will be known to future 
generations as an educator rather than as 
an evangelist. 

The Young Men’s Student Conference 
had representatives from twenty-five East- 
ern colleges, and speakers like Sherwood 
Eddy, Reinhold Niebuhr of New York, 
Dr. Richard Roberts of Toronto, and 
Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, recently ap- 
pointed rector of Trinity Church of Bos- 
ton, assuming the pulpit once made famous 
by Phillips Brooks. 

The Young Women’s group met next, 
at which 400 girls from boarding schools 
met together for the twenty-ninth year. 
Dr. J. V. Moldenhawer, minister of the 
First Presbyterian Church of New York 
City, was the daily chapel speaker. Others 
who addressed the gathering were: Dr. 
Robert E. Speer of New York, Rev. Ar- 
thur Kinsolving, and Dr. George A. 
Buttrick, minister of the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church of New York. For 
one day Canon C. A. Raven, chaplain to 
the King of England, was present and 
spoke. 

Then followed two missionary confer- 
ences, attended chiefly by women, more 
than a thousand being present at the two. 


President Clarence A. Barbour of Brown || 
University was the speaker at the Home | 


Missions Conference, and Dr. G. Campbell || 
Morgan of Philadelphia spoke on the || 
Missionary Manifesto at the Foreign * 
Conference. Many classes besides the || 
platform addresses were also held. Camp 
life in tents was an interesting feature, 
many young women living in groups by 
denominations under leaders creating an | 
esprit de corps making for excellent co- | 
operation. | 

For ten days the Religious Education | 


Conference held their classes, numbering | 


thirty-five a day, with a large faculty | 
and a graduating class of forty-two. It | 
was their twenty-seventh annual gathering — 
at Northfield. From Aug. 2 to the 18th 

the General Conference met together to 
celebrate a half century of service. 


five foreign countries, and four provinces i 
of Canada. A brilliant array of speakers — 
from Great Britain and America addressed | 
the conference, some days of which con- | 
tained as many as ten services. From | 


England several familiar faces returned, | 


among them being Dr. John A. Hutton, | 
editor of the British Weekly, Dr. James © 
Reid of Eastbourne, Dr. J. Stuart Holden | 
of Portman Square, London, chairman || 


of the Keswick Convention, and Rey. || 


Howard Partington, chosen this year to | 


represent England by the Committee on | 


Exchange of Preachers and Speakers be- if 
tween Great Britain, France, and America. 
From America came Dr. George A. But- -| 
trick, Dr. G. Campbell Morgan, Rev. | 
Melvin Trotter of Grand Rapids, and Rey. | 
Homer Hammontree of Chicago, leader 1 


of the singing. Never before has the | 


enthusiasm and seriousness of this con- | 
ference been more pronounced. a] 
The last group that came to Northfield | 


was the Massachusetts Christian En- | 
Presi- 3} 


deavor, bringing 800 young folks. 
dent Albert W. Beaven of Rochester | 
Theological Seminary spoke on the iast ¢ 
Sunday with unusual fervor and convic- | 
tion. Christian Service was his topic for | 
the evening. That might well be the — 
motive of Northfield. The wide range of 
subjects discussed, the depth of the spirit- 
ual insight revealed, and the reverent 
attitude of prayer prevalent have left 
their impress and inspiration in the hearts 
and minds of those who attended, and the 
message of service and Christ-like living 
will be felt in all the communities from 


which they come. 
* * 


The owner of a cheap watch brought it 
into the jeweler’s shop to see what could 
be done for it. ‘The mistake I made, of 
course,’ he admitted, ‘‘was in dropping it.”’ 

“Well, I don’t suppose you could help 
that,” the jeweler remarked. ‘The mis- 
take you made was picking it up.’”’—London 
Opinion, 


More | 
than 4,000 people came from twenty states, || 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


' 


ae 
3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any ether precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


A PRAYER FOR KNOWLEDGE 

Father of Lights, by whose hand the fires of the 
sun are fed and who hast kindled in our hearts the desire 
to know: we bless Thee for leading us into,a life wherein 
light and darkness are so wonderfully mingled. For 
the darkness and for the light we praise Thee. On our 
knees we would learn to think. Standing on our feet 
we would learn to pray. O Thou in whose being the 
simplicity and mystery of life do meet together, cleanse 
our prayers with the sanctity of reason, ennoble our 
reasonings with the majesty of prayer, and so bring 
us onward through darkness and through light till,in Thy 
presence and before our eyes, the power that made 
the stars and the love that exalts our hearts shall kiss 

each other; through Jesus Christ our Lord.—Amen. 
From ‘“‘A Book of Offices and Prayers.” 


* * 


THE NEW CHURCH YEAR 


HE new church year is upon us. Custom, 
stronger than calendars, has decreed that the 
church year shall start in September or October 

and endin May orJune. The three summer months 
are a postscript to the year’s work past, or a preface 
to a year’s work to come. 

However much they may be emphasized as im- 
portant months, the summer months are different, to 
say the least. 

The autumn, with ministers coming back from 
farms and seashore cottages, from camps and Euro- 
pean trips, is the real new year’s period for the churches. 
Some ministers will come eagerly. Some will dread 
getting into the harness. Some will take the change 
in a matter of fact way without dread and without 
keen anticipation. 

As they return, probably all of our ministers real- 
ize that they are turning to important tasks, but 
turning to them in one of the most difficult periods 
of church history. There is widespread indifference 
to religion and the church, far more difficult to deal 
with than bitter opposition. There is also skepticism 
more buttressed with scholarship than the church 
has ever faced before. 

We are living also in a period when churches 
are changing forms of organizations, and to many 
people change means the end of all things. 

To the stronger characters among us, these dif- 
ficulties will act as a challenge, to the weaker they 
will act as deadly blows at morale. 

As our men and women come back to their work, 


they will be spurred on by many different kinds of 
motives. 

In practically all cases there is the economic side. 
Our ministers have a living to earn, families to sup- 
port, children to educate. If they wanted to forget 
this side of things, they are prevented by small 
salaries and innumerable insistent demands upon 
them. The better managers they are—or the better 
managers their wives are—the better they will get 
along. The more they yield to the common tendency 
to spend just a bit more than they get, the more 
this economic motive will be the one big, all-com- 
pelling one in the daily work. It is not a wrong 
motive. It is an honorable one. It is not of course 
the highest. : 

Our ministers will come back with a desire to 
make good, achieve a reputation, be counted as sue¢- 
cessful, stand well with their fellow ministers and 
with citizens generally. 

This, too, is a strong, important motive. If it is 
not in a man social workers try to put it in. The 
speech of people, the standards of the neighborhood, 
are powerful incentives and deterrents. We shall be 
actuated by this motive, which often is scored un- 
justly as full of ‘‘vanity,” “pride,’’ or ‘“‘self-seeking.”’ 
It may be full of vanity and selfishness, but it need 
not be. 

There are loftier motives than these. Unless a 
man is driven by them he can not be enthusiastic, 
happy and truly successful in the ministry. One of 
these motives is a passionate desire to find and spread 
truth. Another is a love of justice and a determina- 
tion to give all men an equal chance at least so far as 
externals aré concerned. A third motive is rooted 
in the conviction that all men have good in them, 
and that this good can be brought uppermost. The 
service of truth, justice, righteousness—how com- 
pelling are these! The call of our fellow men, how 
it sounds in our ears. 

There is another motive even stronger. Or per- 
haps it is just another way of putting what we have 
just said. It is faith that God wills it. He wills 
that we shall conquer ourselves and achieve purity. 
He wills that we shall serve our fellow men through 
our work in the church. 

The man who believes that he is working with 
cosmic forces to cosmic ends that are good ends is 
not easily discouraged. 
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There is no question about there being important 
work enough to do. There is much doubt, but there 
is also much eager inquiry about matters of faith and 
morals. There is widespread indifference to religion, 
but there is also widespread suffering, a constant 
facing of poverty, sickness, death, and a great lone- 
liness. About every minister there are people hungry 
for sympathy and guidance. 

The more we ministers think of ourselves as 
agencies or instrumentalities to be supported and 
built up, the more we shall become discouraged. 
The more we think of ourselves as agents in God’s 
hand to minister to His people, the more we shall 
find that there is an Infinite strength that will not let 
us fail. 

And the church? Is there no motive centering 
here? Yes. That is a strong motive with some. 
They see the good the church has done others. They 
sense its power in their own lives. Their discourage- 
ment comes mainly from the fact that the church 
is not built up and that some people whom they 
count.on do not work directly to build it up. 

It is not an unworthy motive to build up a church 
in order to serve God and man, to give it strength 
and clothe it in beauty, but it is unworthy to make 
the churches the main thing. 

The more we can keep our minds on the true 
objectives, the religious education of the young, the 
care of the needy, the spiritualization of the success- 
ful, the comfort of the sorrowing, the more we shall 
be undismayed in the face of difficulty. 

There are some things we have to leave with 
God, and we might better leave them happily. 


* * 


COSTE AND ANDREE 


S Coste and his comrade shot by overhead to 
one of the wildest welcomes New York ever 
gave a hero, we were reading bits of the Andree 

story that had crossed the Atlantic even faster than 
the swift plane. 

In dramatic juxtaposition on the front pages 
were the names of the victors and the vanquished. 
All these were death-defying men. They attempted 
where success could come, if at all, by the narrowest 
of margins. But all were trying to extend the range 
of human activity—the dominion of man on earth. 

Coste made the most careful calculations, and 
by good luck arrived with fuel for three hours more 
of flight. Andree could make no such calculations. 
He started hoping for a lucky break. The observa- 
tions of Nansen sent to him at the last hour before 
his departure showed him that the meteorological 
conditions on which he depended for success were 
not likely tobefound. Hewasnot courageous enough 
to turn back at the last minute, with the eyes of all 
the world upon him. He was afraid people would 
think he had faltered from lack of courage. 

To Coste there come glory, honor, money, with- 
out stint. 

To Andree also fate has been kind. By a majes- 
tic happening he has been taken from the list of mad 
adventurers who perished in a foolhardy venture, and 


put among the god-like men who look death in the 


face with perfect intrepidity and calm. 


We do not know the whole story yet, but ob- | 
viously it is one where men died much like Scott and 
his comrades on their return from the South Pole. 
And we who suffer so continually from the obliterat- — 
ing hand of time can not help exulting over getting — 
the facts. Arctic cold and ice have helped preserve | 
the bodies of the adventurers and their records. | 

It is a great story that flashed past Coste as he | 
sped over the Atlantic. j 

‘With all that men have learned in the generation 
since Andree died, Coste had a chance and gallantly | 
took it. : 
But these others were gallant men too, a great | 
company—those whose story can be written and | 
By the || 


those who perished without memorial. 
sacrifices of all is our structure builded. 
* * 
A METHODIST PROTESTANT EDITOR 
PASSES ON 


E deeply regret to announce the death of 
another fellow editor, the Rev. L. E. Davis, | 
editor of the Methodist Protestant Recorder | 

of Baltimore, official organ of the Methodist Protes- | 
tant Church. | 

Dr. Davis took an active part in the last meeting || 
of the Editorial Council of the Religious Press in | 
Washington, and contributed both to the program — 
and to the good fellowship of the occasion. He was | 
singularly simple and straightforward and concrete | 
in what he said and what he wrote. He wasa genuine || 
Christian whose religion showed in the affairs of | 
daily life. His denomination has honored him by 
repeated election to the position of president of the 
General Conference. Only a year ago Dr. Davis left | 
Pittsburgh, where for sixteen years he acted as editor | 
of the Methodist Recorder, and moved to Baltimore to © 
take the position of editor of the merged paper, the © 
Methodist Protestant Recorder. : 

Three times in the past eoyenteen months the © 
Methodist Protestant denomination has lost the ser- 
vices of leading editors: first, Dr. Benson, editor of the | 
Methodist Protestant, second, Dr. Lewis, his successor, — 
who held the post only two months, and now the editor — 
of the combined papers. - We extend to this fellowship | 
of earnest Christians our sincere sympathy. 

* * 


MR. LALONE AND THE OTHERS 


HOUGH the Editor has been in touch with his 
ff office during the summer, and has visited it. 
once a month, he has had the first real vacation 
that he has taken in seyeral years. This has been 
made possible by the able service of Miss Florence I. 
Adams, assistant editor, and by the labor for two | 
months of the Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, minister | 
of the Universalist church in Canton, N. Y. Mr. | 
Lalone has done a little of practically everything | 
which has to be done on a paper and has written many 
of the editorials. He has done most of the reading 
of manuscripts and exchanges, has met people, and 
has helped Miss Adams in the make-up of the paper. 
Best of all, he has done his work with zest, and made 
everybody about the place like him. 
Dr. Harold Marshall, Manager of the Universalist 
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Publishing House, has been at his desk all summer, 
and has rendered valuable help in many ways. Pro- 
fessor Speight has carried on his department with 
signal ability, and has had the help of Miss Dorothy 
Cole, editorial assistant. 

As the Editor stands back and surveys the work 
of this group with more detachment than ordinarily 
is possible, he feels considerable pride. Those who 
have missed the paper during the summer had better 
look up the file and read it. 

Mr. Lalone will be kept on the staff in the hope 
that he will come back for other summers. To him 
and to the wheel horses who, summer and winter, pull 
our journalistic chariot with little mention or praise— 
we here publicly express thanks. 

* * 


BLUNDERS 


HE action of the French Government in serving 
4p notice on William Randolph Hearst that he 
must leave the country in thirty-six hours was 
a blunder. An unimportant blunder in itself, it at- 
tains importance simply because of the laughter that 
has followed. The incident has made the French 
Government appear ridiculous. If made ridiculous 
often any government will fall. 

Mr. Hearst is an enemy of France. He mis- 
represents the government and people of France in his 
journals. In unlawful ways he secured possession of 
an important French state paper two years ago, and 
published it. He is entitled to no consideration in 
France, but in the recent exchange with French 
officials he has had all the glory. His refusal to take 
advantage of the thirty-six hours allowed him because 
he did not want to endanger the French nation, and 
other ironical comments, made him the hero of the 
incident. Mr. Hearst is not a useful citizen of the 
United States, and we regret his getting the advantage 
over anybody. 

It is not the first time, however, in journalism, 
in politics, in churches, that unworthy men have 
been strengthened by the foolishness of those op- 
posing them. 

“Go slow with the Hearsts,”’ should be our 
motto. Answer them only with the facts. Avoid 
everything that savors of persecution. Give them 
all the rope they want. Rope enough usually will 


do the business. 
* * 


THE LIMITATIONS PUT UPON US 


E all have the limitations of our trades, our 
economie condition, our political affiliations, 
our religion, and what not. We also have 

the limitations put upon us by other people, who as- 
sume that because of our connection with this or that 
we can not possibly understand a different viewpoint 
or assume a disinterested attitude. 

We can strive earnestly to rise above the first 
kind of limitation, but the second tax the endurance 
of the bravest. 

We are limited, of course, by what we daily see 
and do and have and lack. If we are rich we have 
the advantages and hardships of riches. If we are 
Democrats we have the opprobrium and the fellow- 
ship of that state. Ifweare Universalists or Catholics 


it is the same with us. Clearly or dimly we know 
that we are limited by our environment and try to 
master it. But the deadly assumption that because 
we are poor we must needs be envious, or because 
we are Democrats we must be as brainless as our 
party leaders, or because we are Catholics we can’t 
possibly be good Americans—this is a hard thing to 
rise above. No wonder that Catholics and Univer- 
salists and Democrats and rich folks and poor folks 
boil over sometimes at the injustice of it all. 

The worst of it is that good causes suffer because 
of our inability to tie to them people who will not 
consent to be so misjudged. There is just one right, 
fair attitude. Take a man for what he is. Judge 
him by his manhood, not by his piety or his church or 
his pocketbook. Don’t be so surprised if he is decent 
and a Democrat, or liberty-loving and a Catholic, 
or a Christian and a Universalist, or a brotherly fellow 
and well off. For who are you that judge? 

*K * 


OVER EIGHTEEN PENCE 


N the Evangelical Magazine and Gospel Advocate 
for June 8, 1883, we are given a peep into the 
sanctum of one of the editors of olden times, and 

it cheers us. The editor was the Rev. Dolphus 
Skinner of Utica, great uncle of Dr. Clarence E. Rice 
and great, great uncle of Prof. Clarence Skinner. 

Mr. Skinner was sorely ‘tried by the inconsider- 
ateness of some of his subscribers. It was a period 
when it was an expensive proceeding to send mail 
matter, and the recipient of letters often had to pay 
what had not been prepaid. Sometimes ‘patience 
ceased to be a virtue and at times we find an editor 
blazing with wrath over communications from sub- 
scribers not prepaid: 


“Mr. M. L. recently wrote us a letter containing 
the notice of a marriage in Covington,. requesting its 
publication, and mailed it at Wyoming Post Office, 
on which we have paid eighteen pence postage. The 
marriage will not be published nor any similar notice 
that is sent at such an expense to us. We publish 
the name of M. L. however as the name of a man guilty 
of a mean and contemptible act in subjecting us to 
postage on that which he knew could be of no possible 
advantage to us. And we intend hereafter to publish 
the full name in LARGE CAPITALS of every such 
mean and troublesome intruder as a warning to others. 
Such men ought to live among savages where they 
either have no marriages or else do not wish them pub- 
lished. Suppose we had to pay postage on a dozen such 
letters per week—the expense of postage for such letters 

- alone would amount to $117.00 per annum. And who 
would be benefited by this enormous tax? We should 
not in the least; but in addition to this expense should 
have to prepare the manuscripts for the press and print 
them for nothing, pro bono pubiico or for the gratification 
of the writers.” x 


Mr. Skinner writes pointedly on subscribers who 
write to have addresses changed without prepaying 
postage. 

_ We often hear the olden *'mes referred to as a 
kind of golden age, especially for Universalists. It is 
refreshing to note that we were rather a human folk 
at times, neglecting to prepay postage on our letters 
and raising a storm over eighteen pence. 


: 


ee 
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Cruisings Incidental and Accidental 


XXI. 


Action and Reaction 


Johannes 


==q|/T is getting so now that “reactions” extend to 
“| “‘Cruisings.’”’ Here comes one from a soulless 
individual—a page from an August magazine 
containing an illustrated article: “We Rejuve- 
nate an Old House,” by Orson Lowell. 

“While we are under contract,” says Lowell, 
“not to write a book about it, surely there can be no 
harm in jotting down a few chapter headings.” A 
few of the things that he would write about if he 
brought out a book on “Further Improvements at 
the Hill Farm,” are as follows: 

“The babbling brook in the upper pasture and 
the bubbling spring in the lower cellar.” 

“The screen which on being raised falls into the 
view.” 

“The demurely obstinate back door which one 
opens by taking off the hinges.”’ 

“The quaint many-paneled doors, some of which 
won’t open and others won’t shut; some on opening 
scrape on the ceiling, others drag on the billowing 
floor.” 

“The rodents called field mice because they prefer 
houses.” 

“The old bed-room window sash which won’t 
go up when it’s too hot and won’t come down when 
it rains.” 

So the list runs. It deals with fallen brieks, keys 
broken off in locks, gutters which lead water the 
wrong way, skunks under the tool-house floor, a 
fireplace which settles down to a quiet smoke every 
evening, and countless other appurtenances of an old 
place. 

“But,” says Mr. Lowell, “if you think all this 
annoys us, you are wrong; we adore it. We'll prob- 
ably start in on another old house as soon as we finish 
this one. If it doesn’t finish us first. For life is 
short and house is long.” 

There is enough truth back of these ironic com- 
ments to bring reminiscent smiles to many a face. 
We all have had similar experiences. The truth that 
Mr. Lowell slyly points out is that houses and lands 
are a responsibility, that buildings run down, that 
“moth and rust corrupt and thieves break through 
and steal,’ that knowledge is not only power but 
comfort, and that “‘care’”’ must be the watchword of 
the man whose place is to be kept up. 

If we were to attempt a list of things that we have 
done wrong or failed to do at the little hill farm, a 
single chapter or a series itself could hardly contain 
them all. 

Wholesale we set out a hundred or more apple 
trees the first year that we arrived. We might have 
addressed these trees in the language of John Quincy 
Adams, slightly altered for the occasion: “Sink or 
swim, live or die, survive or perish. I now wash my 
hands of you.” All died but one. Some were set 
in water and some on hard pan. Why wouldn’t 
they die? 

Some of our pine trees were set under almost as 


bad conditions, and the fact that we have a consider- ° 


able number lifting their heads above weeds and bushes 
is more an evidence of their hardiness than of our 
knowledge. 

Of our neglect of foundations, our letting water 
run in behind them and freeze, of consequent heaving 
and rotting, I have written enough. Suffice it to 
say here that moralists can secure innumerable choice 
illustrations for Sunday school talks by going with 
me on a personally conducted tour of our place. It 
can not be planted in the budding mind too early: 
H20, or aqua pura, or water, whether well, spring, 
artesian or snow water, subjected to a temperature 
of thirty-two degrees or thereabouts will freeze, con- 
geal, solidify, and in freezing will expand and ever- 
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lastingly hoist everything out of its path. Freezing 
water calls for room, and there is no instance on record ~ 


where it fails to get what it callsfor. When it freezes 
under a foundation that foundation moves out. 
Character crashes come the same way. First some- 
thing goes wrong with the foundations. In spite of 
current comment, this wrong thing may be cold as 
well as hot. That which is cold and calculating can 
make as great shipwreck as that which is passionate 
and unrestrained. 

As to our improvements about the place the past 
summer, for two months we have been in the full glow 
of action. 
we been violating our fundamental principle of sim- 
plicity? we say to ourselves. 


more things one gets, the more he must look after? 


Have we electric lights? Where are the spare fuses? | 


Have we new spigots? Where are the washers and 
the wrench? Have we a bathtub? 
out the trap before winter? Have we a dear little 
electric pump down cellar that can hoist automatically 
5,760 gallons of water per day? Who will speak 
soothing words to it when it ceases to hoist? 


will bathe often enough to get the full use of our 170 
barrels of hot water per day? 

One might write thus pessimistically even of the 
fireplace. Who will carry the shingles and the logs 


to keep it going? Who will rise in the gray dawn to — 
poke the embers and push the unburned ends together? ~ 
Who will watch the fire when it gets too exuberant? © 
One might expect | 
appropriately discouraged and disheartened answers. — 


These are pertinent questions. 


We confess that we have had our misgivings now and 
then about this feature or that of our “‘improve- 


ments,” but our pessimism is hollow and unreal when ~ 


“T will rise to poke the 
“T will thank God 
I will start the 


it comes to the fireplace. 
embers,” I reply to my blue devil. 
for any glowing unburned ends. 


Now we are experiencing reaction. Have 


Have we been ignoring | 
the fact, patent to us these many years, that the ~ 


Who will sponge © | 


Have © 
we the cunningest little pea-coal burner on its own ~ 
slab of concrete in another dark corner of the cellar — 
to heat our 5,760 gallons of water per day? Who will | 
kindle its energy, feed its little throat, brood lovingly ~ 
over its dampers? Who will kindly say it nay when ~ 
it makes the water in our new 30-gallon tank go — 
thump, thump, thump? And who, we ask, can or | 
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_ process of dismantlement. 
_ could find much good to say of that sink. 


up, to leak, to overflow? 


it in. 
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blaze going. There is nothing under heaven I’d 
rather do than lay an open fire. I|’ll carry in the wood, 
my nose close to fragrant bark, and rejoice every 
step of the way.” 

Pessimism as to other improvements weakens 
also when the fire gets really under way. After all, 
is not the happy life a continual taking pains about 
something? Reduce living to its simplest status. 
Consider life in the deep woods or on inland waters. 
Have you ever noticed what work the good guide 
does just for one night? He drives the supports for 
the lean-to down where they will stay. He makes 
the shelter strong and tight. He lays a bed of fir 
boughs so deep and fragrant that one thinks it might 
do for all winter. But it is just fora night. Yet the 
memory of that night, when one had a good supper 
and a refreshing sleep miles from a human habitation, 
goes with one all his days. The fir bough bed built 
for a night lasts all the nights of life. 

We have no reason to be pessimistic. Nor are 
we down deep within. Everything has worked so 
far. In fact, we have every reason to be thankful. 
The very day after the little electric engine was in- 
stalled and we had all the conveniences of inside 
plumbing, the first fierce rain of the season came 
down upon us, and we were cosy within doors. The 
tiny pump does its work so valiantly that water just 
gushes from the spigots. There is nothing hesitating 
about the flow. The noise that we thought would 
bother us we scarcely notice. When the pressure in 
the pipes gets down to twenty pounds a square inch, 
the engine starts. When the pressure reaches forty 
pounds it stops. So simple, so dependable and so 
cheap is this little engine that many a farmer has put 
They all speak well of it. 

Doubly reassuring, however, in the midst of these 
changes is the fact that we have not burned our 
bridges behind us. All the old facilities are still with 
us. There is a little electric cooker, but the old range 
stands fast, a little rusty in spots, but on the job. 
The oil stove for quick action has not been taken away. 
The new boiler stands in the cellar, but the range 
tank offers us hot water whenever we will it. The 
bathroom, all white and glistening, is ready on the 
second floor, but the red-bordered white bowl and 
pitcher, soap-dish and mug, keep the place of honor 
on our bed-room wash stand. We ean get a drink 
down cellar, upstairs or in the kitchen, but still the 
water trickles by the back door, purified, chilled and 
carbonated in some inner laboratory of old Mother 
Nature, inviting us out into the sunshine or to see 
the stars. 

All the old things that we appreciate and love are 
still with us except the kitchen sink. That is now in 
Not a Pollyanna on earth 
It is so 
low hung as to break one’s back bending over. It is 
dull and dingy, bereft of paint, rather disgusting. 
Always it prefers to keep back part of the water it is 


_ supposed to discharge, and frequently it keeps it all. 


Was there ever such a sink to gurgle and gulp, to back 
Ordinary sinks show some 
little appreciation when one pokes into them with a 
long wire. Not this sink. It catches the wire every 
six inches down its drain pipe. 


It turns the crook’ 


the wrong way. It utterly refuses to heed the kind- 
est poking. As for blowing into it with a short piece 
of hose, it is like the Irishman’s horse which needed 
condition powders. ‘‘Didn’t you blow down the tube, 
Pat?” said the doctor. “Oi did,’ said Pat, ‘‘but, be 
jabbers, the horse blew first.’”” I reached the point 
where I utterly refused to blow into this sink to clear 
it. As for slapping the full down spout vigorously 
with the flat hand, to convey energy suddenly through 
water to the point needed, let him try it who will. 
My day is done. 

As I set down these words in bitter mood and 
keen sense of outrage and wrong, a truck drove up, 
and “Tiny” pointed to a clear white sink with beauti- 
ful wash basin and shiny draining board. It was the 
last of our new fixtures, long delayed but at hand in 
a crisis. 

And as if he wanted me always to have a special 
feeling about this sink, Tiny refused to take pay for 
bringing it. He had another load, he said, and 
“Just set it on.”’ Such a spirit is utterly priceless 
anywhere, but especially when it shows itself in the 
neighborhood where one lives. 

We realize of course that our temporary depres- 
sion over our improvements is only natural. Always 
there are the tides of the spirit. We are up and then 
we are down. 

We must expect the ebb as well as the flood tide 
in our lives. John Coleman Adams emphasized this 
a generation ago in one of his most charming essays. 

“Hold fast, then,”’ we say to ourselves when we 
get alittle blue. ‘The cause may not be in the situ- 
ation. It may bein us. We are tired, or.that last 
cup of coffee was one too many. Let us wait for the 
turn of the tide.” 

So far the tide always has turned—in our hearts 
as on the beach. We feel that there are other cosmic 
forces besides the moon pulling on the job. From 
somewhere a full deep tide of cheer and courage comes 
flooding in. 

* * * 
A REAL ESTATE AGENT MAKES INQUIRY 
Wouid you rather live in a new house 
That knows nothing but hammer and nails, 
And the oaths of lazy workmen, 
And stones and plaster and pails? 


Or would you rather live in an old house, 
Built since many a day, 

Acquainted with tears and laughter 

And work and children’s play? 


You would have to think of your manners 
If your house were young and new, 

For you have to show it all the things 

A mistress ought to do. 


A new house must be taught the songs 
It sings its folks by night. 

That can not be avoided: 

It is a legal right. 


Whereas, if you live in an old house, 
You hear it all acroon 
At dusk or early morning 
Or late afternoon, 
Alberta Bancroft. 
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The Conquest of the Rock 


Emerson Hugh Lalone 


SOR many days did I spade around a rock that 
| 4 Sy thrust its head above the surface of my 

\ 9} garden. It seemed but a small rock to 
| resist the spade and repulse the crowbar. 
Yet, despite its modest appearance, it continued to 
defy me and to mar my garden plot. Then, on a day 
when I went forth to prepare the soil for the seed, I 
spoke within myself and said, “I will dig out this 
stupid thing and cast it forth from out my garden.” 
And behold, as I digged, the spade unearthed many 
lesser rocks. These I cast out together with much soil. 
But alas, the greater the hole which I digged about it, 
the broader did that rock show itself, till I thought, 
“This is no rock; it is surely the top of a lost mountain 
buried by the glaciers that traversed this land long 
ago.’’ And so I rested upon my spade and cast male- 
dictions at that rock, but they moved it not. My 
mind and my heart filled with bitterness and despair. 
The rock of my discontent stirred not, but slept on in 
its ancient bed. 

But it came to pass after that I had quaffed a cup 
of cold water and rested somewhat, bitterness de- 
parted and with it despair. For bitterness is often 
only fatigue, and it is written, “He that is tired de- 
spaireth easily.’”’ Then hope returned and spoke 
unto me thus: “Come, let us see if this be a mountain 
or only a stubborn rock. For if it be truly a moun- 
tain, then thou mayest cease from labor with good 
conscience, but if it be only a rock that lieth a little 
deeper than thy spade hath plumbed, thou wouldst be 
ashamed to give up now and let it lie a trespasser in 
thy garden.” And I thought within myself: “Yea, 
and the uncertainty of not knowing exactly how deep 
that rock goeth down and whether or not I can move 
it will be perpetually annoying me. I will continue.” 
Weak doubt stayed my hand and, disguising himself 
as conscience, clamored in my ear. “Give up this 
foolish task,” he said. ‘“Thou wasteth precious time 
needful for study.”’ But I heeded him not, saying: 
“Many an honest workman hath been plagued by this 


sullen thing, and many a bright plow-point hath been. 


dulled by its stolid insolence. I will study to remove 
this rock, though I look not into a book the live-long 
day.”’ 

So I digged once more about the sideand around 
the corners of the rock. And I found, even as hope 
had prophesied, that its base lay but a few inches be- 
low the place where I had left off in weariness. Then 
came to help the task the heritage from my good 
grandsire, who labored all his life with stubborn 
stones, uprearing bridges and buildings with these 
harsh things. With this ancient cunning I did under- 
mine my heavy adversary, taking from beneath its 
base the time-pressed bed of clay. Deprived of 
more than half its immemorial resting place, the great 
boulder leaned, then crashed on its side as though to 
bury itself yet deeper in the earth. From where fell 
this rock crawling and creeping earthlings writhed and 
ran foolishly about in fear of the sunlight, seeking 
again the dark, dank shelter of the rock. 

And it came to pass at last that, though the old 


rock sought rest yet deeper in the earth, I did bind 
him about with chains and hitch him to my wondrous 
power wagon, the might of .whose six cylinders and 
sturdy gears did lift his senseless weight from out my 
garden. 

After many days as I gazed upon this boulder, 
now a buttress of my garden wall, the Earth Mother 
spoke to me in the twilight and taught me the Parable 
of the Rock. ‘‘Know, my son, that in the garden of 
man’s heart lies a great rock beneath whose shadow 
creep the earthlings who like not the light and shun to 
work with their comrades on the good soilabove. The 
name of this rock is Reaction, and to its shelter fly 
those who love only things as they are or as they used 
to be. Beneath its shadow rest those who are too 
timid or too lazy to clear the soil for new plantings 
and fresh growth. Some have tried to spade out 
this bothersome stone, but, becoming weary, grew 
discouraged. So they ceased from labor, saying: 
‘Surely this is a hidden mountain that goes deep 
down to the core of things. We can not move it.’ 
Thus the rock has remained to blunt the bright point 
of progress and harry those who sought new ground 
for fresh growth. To its sides cling the poisonous 
molds of old suspicion and hoary prejudice, and 
from its shadow creeps forth the red blight of murder- 
ous war. Clustered close around are lesser stumbling 
stones—hard anger and harsh selfishness. These 
stones men remove for a time, but by some dark magic 
they return as long as the great old rock remains. 


And so the sweet blossom and fair fruit of brother- . 


hood and good will are crowded out or blighted in 
the garden of man’s soul.” 

The voice in the twilight ceased, and I mused on 
the meaning of its message. I remembered how little 
children are taught in Sunday schools to be kind and 
courteous, and honest with their fellows, and to play 
the game squarely. Thus are the rocks of selfishness 
and anger and the molds of prejudice cleared from the 
garden of their hearts. And I discerned at last the 
dark magic that later brings back into once growing 
lives these ugly stumbling stones. The sands of fear 
and the clay of timidity harden and bind the rock of 
reaction in the midst of the good soil of the human 
heart. Alas! I thought, all human gardens have 
this sand and this clay, base stuff that it is, and the 
great rock seems sure to remain. For, behold what 
happens. A.young mind questions the injustices of 
our day, and those well satisfied with things as they 
are rant at him from the shelter of the old rock. A 
prophetic soul speaks out against the old tribal ways, 
and those under the rock peer out to ery him down for 
a traitor. The rock that rested lightly or perchance 
not at all on youth weighs heavily on middle age. 
‘Vain seems the hope of man’s freedom to grow. And 
I thought, we are cursed with the idea that, human 
nature being what it has been and is, so it will remain, 
and things being what they are—the battle for life 
harsh and hard—so it will continue. 

Again the Spirit spoke: “Know, my son, that 


neither cursing of fate nor ranting at thy fellows moves 


. 
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the rock of stumbling from the garden of your heart 
or from that of your brother men. Despair moves it 
not, and fear binds it more heavily to the soil. But 
consider the boulder at thy garden gate. Itis not the 
evil thing it once did seem. It stands now a buttress 
for the wall and a sure defense for the growing garden. 
Learn, then, that in man’s heart is strong loyalty to 
things old and known. This is the rock in the garden 
of man’s heart. Joined to fear it becomes a rock of 


_ offense and a stone of stumbling. Brought forth into 


the light of knowledge and understanding it becomes 


‘that for which the good God designed it, a pillar of 


strength. Faith and wisdom, in the good deeds of 
man, wrest it from the clutch of fear and move it from 
the good soil. Standing at the gate of the wall, 
joined to brave old courage and righteous wrath at 
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all things base, this rock is a sure defense for things 
tried and true and a friendly guardian for the new 
young flowers of promise that bloom in the human 
garden. Speak, therefore, to the sons of men that 
their courage fail not, that they heed the counsel of 
faith and listen ever to the voice of hope, that they 
may bring all that is within the garden of their hearts 
to the purifying light of wisdom and of understanding. 
Then shall rugged loyalty lie no longér in company 
with hard anger and harsh selfishness, nor be soiled 
by stale pride or dank prejudice, neither shall it be 
bound down by fearfulness. So shall man redeem 
his old waste places and make them to bloom, and the 
rock of his loyalty shall stand erect in the strong wall © 
against ignorance and disorder, a pillar in the gate, a 
guardian for the true, and a landmark for the new. 


The Changing Sierra’ 


Elmo A. Robinson 


T was about ten years ago that I took my first 
trip into California’s High Sierra. Just a 
few weeks ago I returned from my sixth. 

a The others have been scattered through the 

intervening years, as chance and the bank balance 

have permitted. My object has always been purely 
recreational. Since I am no naturalist of any sort, 
the classification of rocks and birds and trees does not 
serve as an excuse for these vacations. Indeed, I am 
disgracefully ignorant of the names of these natural 
objects which I so much enjoy. I have a dim recol- 
lection of catching one trout, and I have climbed 

Mount Dana once and Mount Whitney twice, but it 

can scarcely be said that fishing or mountain-climbing 

is my hobby. No, I have taken my vacations aim- 
lessly. Somewhat after the manner of Satan in the 


Book of Job, I have gone to and fro in the Sierras 


_ which man is not responsible. 


and walked up and down among them. But in the 
course of these wanderings I have observed and con- 
sidered certain changes which are taking place there. 

One might write at length of the natural forces at 
work, delving for literary material into the geologic 
history of the region. Even a casual passer-by can 
not fail to notice evidences of continued changes for 
The swiftly tumbling 
streams slowly transferring the mountains to the sea, 
the boom of a distant bit of talus as it slips over the 
precipice and down the slope at the base, the shatter- 
ing stroke of lightning as it destroys an ancient tree, 
are reminders of the unceasing activity of Nature’s 
energies. During a decade the outline of the ridges 
against the sky has not changed appreciably. But 
it is often difficult to find the exact spot where one 
camped two or three years earlier; and even if one’s 


_ search is successful, the site may have an unfamiliar 


appearance. Perhaps the spring has ceased to flow, 
or unexpected stones mark the place where one’s 


 sleeping-bag once afforded peaceful slumber. 
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By far the most noticeable change is the gradual 
increase in the number of people frequenting the 
mountains. For several years the Sierra Club has 


*Republished by permission of the Sierra Club, Mills Build- 
ing, San Francisco, California. 


taken a large group into the high country for a month’s 
outing. As they scatter out along the trail it may 
take twenty-four hours to pass the entire party. No 
other group rivals theirs in size; but whereas ten years 
ago one might travel along the main trail for several 
days, meeting scarcely any people at all, and these 
usually only in groups of two or three, this year there 
was no day during which we did not see other parties, 
and the parties tend to be numerically larger. One 
hears mild complaints that the mountains are getting 
too crowded, but this is obviously a relative state- 
ment. By leaving the trail one can easily find soli- 
tude. 

The people one meets, however, are not the sort 
one would wish to avoid. Always they are friendly 
and likable. Although all types and ages of men 
and women are represented, it is most unusual to find 
one who is not, at least for the moment, democratic 
in his dealings with others. I have never seen, or 
heard of, any instance of disorder or serious crime. 
If one’s supplies are protected from the attacks of 
animals, one may safely leave his possessions lying 
about the landscape. I once left my Ford parked 
near the end of the Mineral King road for five weeks. 
At the close of the hike I had only to dig beneath a 
layer of accumulated dust, and there was the car, 
safe and unmolested. 

The United States Government is represented 
by the rangers. Since the vacationists are found 
chiefly at lower altitudes, and since the greatest fire 
menace is also there, the rangers are seldom met in 
the high country. Only once have I been asked to 
show my camp-fire permit. But those with whom one 
does talk are a hospitable lot, with a fine sense of their 
position as servants of the public. There appears 
to be a system of transfers operative in the ranger 
service, so that in many instances rangers do not have 
time to become acquainted with the country which 
lies more than a day’s journey from their stations. 
I find that I have much more complete knowledge of 
Sierra trails than most rangers whom I have ques- 
tioned. Other governmental representatives are some- 
times to be met. On Sphinx Creek this summer we 
spent an evening around the camp-fire with a fish- 
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transplanting crew. The next morning they moved 
on, and their camp was presently occupied by a party 
which included the Director of the National Park 
Service, the Superintendent of Sequoia National Park, 
and several other officials and engineers. 

The packers, or guides, as they would be called 
in some parts of the country, lend a picturesque air 
to the scene, with their big hats, their vocabulary 
and dialect, and their stories told by the light of 
the fire. It must be a dog’s life to take care of some 
parties, when one man has the task of managing 
many animals and their packs, as well as being cook 
for the crowd. The seasoned packer apparently 
thrives under it, but the young men look weary enough 
at times. Since my crowd has always divided the 
work of packing and cooking among themselves, I 
wouldn’t know what to do with a packer. He would 
just be in the way. But most parties have one or 
more. 

Perhaps even more typical of pioneer days are 
the prospectors who still frequent the mountains. 
Many of them are now too old to hunt for traces of 
ore, but their love for the familiar scenes of their 
earlier activities brings them back each summer. 
A few in a small way still ply their trade. Groups of 
these prospectors are likely to be found at the hot 
springs on the San Joaquin or the Kern River, where 
they delight to welcome to the mountains, which they 
somehow feel to be theirs, the newcomer less familiar 
with the ways of the wilderness, showering him with 
advice about trails, fishing, and diamond hitches, 
and sharing with him their beans and dried fruit. 
Uncle Jack, whom we met at the Lower Hot Springs 
on the San Joaquin, was a characteristic representative 
of this type. He sang for us, recited poetry of his 
own making, and told the longest, largest, and most 
impossible fish story I have ever heard. When he 
discovered that my father was from Los Angeles he 
naively inquired whether we knew a man there by 
the name of Smith who worked in a bank. Oddly 
enough, we did know the very same Smith. 

The great majority of people in the mountains 
are sportsmen or lovers of the out-of-doors. Memories 
of brief conversations with passers-by on the trail 
or lengthier visits with neighboring campers are part 
of the dividends paid on the investment of one’s 
summer in the Sierra. There was the party of men 
who looked sufficiently foreign and professionally 
“mountaineer” to have been fresh from Switzerland, 
but who turned out to be Americanized Letts. There 
was the genuine amateur who made an avocation of 
scaling difficult peaks and then writing of his adven- 
tures. There were the two motion-picture directors 
from Hollywood who entertained us royally for an 
evening with uncensored comment and comparison 
of screen and stage. There was the ardent single- 
taxer and his physician wife who had journeyed across 
the continent to renew their acquaintance with the 
western mountains. There was the president of a 
book-publishing company who staked us to a chunk 
of jerked beef and narrated something of the successes 
and failures in the movement to preserve for future 
generations the scenic values of the wonderland about 
us. And there were the numerous fishermen who 


took pity on our fishless state, treating us from their ' 


oversupply, glad of an excuse to go casting for more. 

The make-up of my own parties has been varied. 
At one time or another I have had with me two busi- 
ness men, one lawyer, one rancher, one anthropologist, 
three college professors (electricity, mining, and 
physiology), four college students, two housewives, 
two stenographers, two high-school teachers, six 
high-school pupils, and my own two boys. Each of 
my own youngsters began these trips at the age of 
eight, walking part of the time, but more frequently 
perched on top of a lightly packed burro. This is 
younger than one usually finds children in the moun- 
tains, although the Sierra Club Bulletin records a 
case several years ago of a baby securely roped to a 
pack-animal. 

So the human procession has been a long and 
varied one: the Indian, the pioneer seeking a highway, 
the miner (obscure men like John Bubbs, whose 
plebeian name is gloriously attached to Bubbs Creek), 
the cattleman, the sheepman, the geologist (Brewer 
and King and their associates), other scientists, 
powermen, lumbermen, the rangers, and the vaca- 
tionist. There’s a pageant for you! 

Along with the increase in the summer population 
of the Sierra there has come what might be called an 
improved standard of living. There is a tendency 
toward vacations de luxe—at least, in comparison 
with the old-timers who knew how to make one 
blanket and a pound of tea provide for a lot of travel- 
ing. One still sees knapsackers in parties of two or 
three, usually men, but sometimes women, carrying — 
bedding and provisions for ten days or more on their | 
backs. Such was my first trip, but it was too painful 
a method to be repeated. Even with careful planning 
it is likely to mean starting with a pack of fifty pounds 
or more, and only the brave deserve such fare. 
the more tender-minded there are burros and mules © 
and horses. All of these are used for carrying packs; — 
and horses, I understand, may be ridden. But bur- | 
ros have always been my choice. (A burro, by the || 
way,isadonkey.) Let the burro carry the pack, and 
I am willing to walk up the grade and over the pass © 
and down the other side. ; 

In the matter of food and clothing I find myself — 
succumbing to the luxurious tendencies of the age. 
Stewart Edward White wrote a book of practical ad- 
vice for mountain travelers, which advocated all sorts 
of creature comforts spurned by John Muir and his © 
imitators. But even White could get along with one 
shirt and make his cake out of flapjack flour. To be 
on the safe side, one should take two pairs of some 
things—pants, for example. And as for food, it re- 
duces the load to accept White’s suggestion of leaving 
the watery foods at home, but there is no need to 
limit oneself as to variety. My list includes canned 
meats, bacon, ham, salt codfish, dried milk, dessicated 
eggs, cheese, canned butter, assorted cereals, including 
whole wheat and cracked wheat, rice, sugar, candied 
honey, several kinds of flour, macaroni, dried soup, 
assorted dehydrated vegetables, lima beans, split 
peas, shelled nuts, various dried fruits, vegex, jello, 
tapioca, chocolate, cocoa, tea, malted milk, dried 
orange juice, and concentrated fruit juice. With a 
reflector oven and a few kettles and frying-pans one 
can provide from this store an attractive menu. 


For 3 


hail. 


ing the easiest detour around a fallen tree. 
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But it is too primitive to suit every one. By engaging 
extra pack-animals one may provide potatoes in the 
skin, eggs in the shell, and tomatoes in the tin. Ata 
neighboring camp this summer we were treated to 
candy and marshmallows. And the official party on 
Sphinx Creek actually had white tablecloths! 

A tent is convenient if it rams—and it is likely to. 
But I have seldom taken one. Yet it is a bit monot- 
onous to sit for three days under a stray bit of canvas, 
as I once did on Evolution Creek, waiting for the sun- 
shine to indicate that the pass was free from snow and 
And if a tent is a permissible departure from 
the standards of Muir, a warm and comfortable 
sleeping-bag is even more legitimate. One can rough 
it during the day if the night brings rest. 

Ten years in the Sierra have seen noticeable im- 
provement in the building of trails. In pioneer days 
there were a few main east-west trails across the 
mountains, of which one of the most famous was the 
Hockett Trail, a few miles south of Mount Whitney. 
Branching off from these were indefinite side-trails 
used by the drivers of cattle and sheep. But until 
about thirty years ago there was no demand for a 
north-south trail through scenic high country. With 
the organization of the Sierra Club there came into 
the mountains a group of men to whom exploration 
was a kind of game, crowded into a few brief weeks of 
a busy year with other concerns. Each issue of the 
club Bulletin recorded their gradual progress. The 
problem was to find a feasible high-elevation route 
for pack-animals, as close to the main crest as pos- 
sible, from the Yosemite country to the Mount Whit- 
ney region. They were about twenty years finding 
the solution. Ten years ago it was difficult to meet 
any one who could give reliable information as to 
how to make the trip from Whitney to Yosemite, and 
few parties, apparently, had undertaken it. Even 
to-day accurate trail maps are not to be found, al- 
though with the construction of the John Muir Trail 
the main routes have become better known. 

Many of the Sierra trails, however, are still quite 
unimproved. After reading a detailed description of 
the route up Cartridge Creek as worked out some 
years earlier by Le Conte and others, we followed 
in their footsteps in 1925. It seemed as if that was 
literally what we were doing—following in their foot- 
steps around the very same bushes and over the very 
same logs. The trail wandered about with every 
evidence of being unplanned and unimproved. One 
could find many trails like this. Similar to it, but 
with more signs of use, was the trail this summer from 
Sugarloaf to Silliman Pass. 

Repair work on trails, so far as it was done at all, 
has sometimes been a matter of cutting brush or find- 
When 
funds were available trail crews of three or four men 
worked with axes and bars, taking out the rocks and 
trees and using them to build up stretches of trail 
that were about to slide into the river. One such 
crew on Buck Creek was commanded by a patriarchal 
boss who seemed to be spending his whole time rush- 
ing madly up and down a steep hillside with a shovel 
over his shoulder, issuing loud orders to the two college 
students who composed his gang. 

Increasingly, there are evidences of more scientific 
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methods in trail-building—the surveying of routes, 
more carefully planned grades, and a generous use of 
dynamite. One bit of trail which calls forth the ad- 
miration of all who traverse it has recently been com- 
pleted from Bubbs Creek up Sphinx Creek. The 
wall of Bubbs Creek is one of those granite domes 
characteristic of the Sierra, almost perpendicular at 
the base, rounding off spherically near the top; yet 
the trail has been so cleverly blasted into the rock 
that as one ascends it the sensation ‘of climbing is 
scarcely noticeable. But marvelous as is the trail 
itself, the view to the north across Kings River to 
Paradise Valley and Granite Basin is even more 
marvelous. Other fine trails are in process of con- 
struction, one of them being from Giant Forest to 
Mount Whitney. 

The sheep and cattle, by whom and for whom 
many of the trails were first marked out, have largely 
disappeared from the mountains. Had the sheep been 
permitted to remain in appreciable numbers the 
tourists would have been automatically barred, for 
the sheep eat indiscriminatingly and leave behind 
them such evident traces of their sojourn as to destroy 
the pleasure of camping. I have never seen sheep 
but once in the high country, for their elimination was 
well under way before my trips began; but as recently 
as this last summer, just outside the boundary of Se- 
quoia National Park, we crossed a meadow whose 
attractiveness had been destroyed by them. Cattle 
remain in larger numbers, principally in national 
forests, but occasionally in national parks. The 
damage they do is not so apparent, although there are 
those who claim that the Sierran meadows have been 
permanently injured by them. But as the number of 
tourists increases it is probable that cows will become 
as rare as mountain lions. 

The only unfortunate result from building trails 
is the encouragement which is given to the building of 
roads. And roads are gradually approaching the 
regions which the maps of ten years ago marked as 
““anexplored.’”’? Whoever it may be that wishes these 
roads built, they are certainly not in the habit of 
coming to the mountains, for the people one meets 
on the trails have no enthusiasm for roads. It is 
probably the example of Yosemite, with its expensive 
hotels, its throngs of people, and its smart civilized 
atmosphere, that greatly strengthens this feeling of 
opposition. 

On the abrupt eastern slope of the Sierra there 
are many points where it has been possible to push the 
roads close to the summit of the main crest, thus af- 
fording southern Californians an easy entrance to 
the most attractive fishing and camping spots. Those 
coming from other parts of the state must ordinarily 
enter from the west, and here the building of roads is 
a slower process. The main western entrances are at 
Yosemite, Huntington Lake, and Sequoia National 
Park. All of these have seen extensive development 
during the past decade. Yosemite has a new all- 
the-year highway which cuts out the romantic ap- 
proach by way of Wawona and Inspiration Point. 
But what is a bit of romance and inspiration if one 
can save on tires and gasoline? Sequoia has a new 
highway, which must be conceded to be a real im- 
provement. And Huntington Lake has pushed its 
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road over the ridge and well on toward the crest. 

Like the early trails, these first roads run across 
the mountains. So far only one, the Tioga Road in 
Yosemite, has actually succeeded in traversing the 
higher part of the range from east to west. Another 
is now under construction, somewhere south of Mount 
Whitney in the Kern country. As yet there is no 
north-south road following the backbone of the region. 
But a beginning has been made by the road now being 
built from Giant Forest to General Grant Park. 

Another host which is invading the mountains, 
somewhat in competition with those who are urging 
roads, are the builders of dams, the water and power 
men. The Hetch Hetchy controversy was before 
my arrival in California; the valley was covered with 
a lake formed behind the completed dam when first I 
visited the scene. Although prepared to find fault, 
I had to admit that the landscape was still beautiful 
in spite of man’sinterference. Butit is different when 
one has first known the spot in its natural setting. 
Jackass Dike, notwithstanding its stupid name, was 
one of the delightful camping-sites on my first trip. 
On my third it was marked by an enormous construc- 
tion camp, erecting a dam to enlarge Florence Lake. 
Those engineers seemed to have no sense of the 
sacrilegious character of their cement-pouring ritual. 
Instead, they looked on me as something of a tres- 
passer. And now Jackass Dike is the site of the dam 
and the end of the road from Huntington Lake. 

In the high country permanent private camps are 
few. It is now the announced policy of the adminis- 
tration to set aside certain sections as wilderness 
areas, in which no buildings of any kind are to be 
erected. In some localities public camps are on the 
increase. Yosemite, as has been suggested, has had 
a remarkable development in its facilities for enter- 
taining tourists. Sequoia National Park, although 
much more unspoiled, is nevertheless growing up, 
with new buildings and new roads. On the east slope 
there are a number of hotels and camps. But beyond 
the ends of the roads such camps have not flourished. 
The Kings Canyon Camp, formerly known as Kanaw- 
yers, has been opened and closed intermittently for 
several seasons. But in the country back of Yosemite 
a group of hikers’ camps, about a day’s walk apart, 
are operating with considerable success. Other similar 
camps are being projected, and it may be that in the 
near future the entire scenic region can be traversed 
on foot, without the necessity of any packs except 
such as may be needed for extra clothing and emer- 
gency rations. 

Thus the Sierra changes. Thus are the asser- 
tions of Heraclitus and Bergson justified. And yet 
amid the flux there is something which remains un- 
changed. Beauty is still there. The verdant mead- 
ows still greet the surprised traveler as he climbs to 
the summit of some steep and stony slope. The sing- 
ing, dancing streams still leap along their abrupt and 
even precipitous courses, too swift for man to follow. 
The lakes, like secret sun-worshipers, still cluster close 
to the crests. The forests, winners in their appeal 
for human aid for their old age, still guard the ap- 
proaches to those other gems with lofty and substantial 
trunks. From the mountain-top and open pass 


the vistas still stretch from snowy peak to stony peak 


—scenic panoramas that remain unconquered by 
commercialism, absolutely useless except as they 
satisfy man’s craving for beauty. 

Perhaps we ought to philosophize more about 
our mountains. There has been a contest in the past 
as to whether they shall be lumberman’s, sheepman’s, 
cattleman’s fief, or a playground for a citizenry whose 
ancestors bequeathed them a Daniel Boone complex 
and a John D. civilization. In deciding in favor of 
the playground idea we have presumably been in- 
fluenced by a belief in ‘‘the greatest good to the great- 
est number.’”” Why should not this same argument 
apply to developments now in progress? If I go to 
the mountains, if I urge my friends to go, why should 
not others do the same? And why should not roads 
be built to get them there quickly and economically? 
Why should hotels not be built just as rapidly as the 
public can be persuaded to patronize them? Is it 
not selfishness on the part of a few to ask that the 
many be hindered from coming? 

The answer is this. The value of the Sierra lies 


in its being what it is—a region of marvelous scenic | 


beauty, moderately difficult of access. As the popula- 
tion of the world continues to increase and to concen- 
trate in cities, such areas will become rarer and more 
dearly prized. If the hotel and the motor-car and 
the power-dam are permitted to encroach upon them 
much farther, their esthetic value for future genera- 
tions will be permanently impaired. Throngs of 
people will destroy the charm of the Sierra just as 
surely as if it had been turned into a national sheep- 
pasture. 


mountain range that is too easily accessible loses its 


charm and ceases to be a source of inspiration and © 


invigoration. Apparently there must be some divi- 
sion of territory, some definite boundary-line. To 


As a life which is too easily lived loses its — 
zest, ceasing to be life at its fullest and best, so a | 


Deschanel bbe eal ee te 


this line let the motor-car come, over the finest high- — 


ways that the state can build. But at this line let it © 
stop. Let there be a place for those who wish to © 
arrive with ease, remain in comfort, and depart with — 
hands and clothing unspotted by the world about © 
them. But let us remember that there will always be © 
those who know that the most marvelous views are — 
seen only after physical effort to obtain them, who © 
prefer intimacy with the mountains to their own per- — 


sonal comfort, and who love the smoke of the camp- 


fire in their eyes and the granite ground upon which — 
they sleep. Let us save a place for them.—Sierra_ | 


Club Bulletin. 


* 1 * 


THE FRIEND CONVICTED HIMSELF 


A prosperous member of a certain Friends meeting drove 
in his big car to call upon a gifted young man and told him that 
the meeting was united in asking him to become its pastor. He 
spoke as if he was conferring a favor and apparently had little 
doubt of a prompt acceptance. 

The young man inquired as to the financial support that 


might be expected. The visitor named the figure. The pros- | 


pective pastor exclaimed in reply that it would just about pay 


his family’s grocery bill, leaving little or nothing for further 
necessities, to say nothing of other. personal satisfactions. 

“Well,” replied the prosperous Friend of the big auto, “you 
people who go into religious work should expect to make sac- 
rifices!”” The self-convicting rejoinder represents an attitude 
altogether too common.—American Friend. 


| 
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Autumn--Season of Beauty and Hope 
F. C. Hoggarth 


CLC 


HATEVER else she is or is not, Autumn is 
an artist, and knows how to get little 
| incidental effects no less than deliberate 
OrA3| massed ones. To this varied beauty each 
tres has its characteristic contribution. The spirit 
of autumn is one, the responses are many. The robe 
is of many colors but seamless throughout. Oak and 
rowan, bush and elm, have their own individuality, 
and of their difference comes a mutualenriching. The 
finest effects are born of these unions and these con- 
trasts. 

The apparent uniformity of summer breaks up in 
autumn, and what an unfolding of possibility! These 
richer, deeper, more mysterious harmonies, how en- 
trancing and suggestive they are! Perhaps they are 
a parable of human life. Some possibilities appear to 
be released only by the touch of change or of ap- 
proaching loss. 

To the beauty of autumn, as to that of spring, 
small and even despised things make generous con- 
tribution. Not the least of the surprises of this season 
is its incidental, its wayside, beauty. The bramble, 
for instance, has its gift, though it has been by some 
despised. Gilpin, who did for the New Forest what 
Gilbert White did for the district of Selborne, has a 
very contemptuous paragraph on the bramble, though 
he certainly should have known better. 

“As a pendent plant it has no beauty,” he wrote; 
“it forms a stiff unpliant curse; nor has its foliage 
anything to recommend it; in other pendent plants 
the leaf is generally luxuriant and hangs loosely in 
rich festoons; but in the suckers of a bramble the leaf 
is harsh, shriveled, discolored. In short, it is a plant 
one should almost wish to have totally exterminated 


- from the landscape; it has neither beauty in itself, 


} 


nor harmonizes with anything around it; and may be 
characterized as the most insignificant of all vegetable 
reptiles.”’ 

One wonders if Gilpin was not feeling well when 
he penned that paragraph. It might be illuminat- 
ing after reading that judgment to go out and quietly 
examine this ‘‘vegetable reptile,’ to see if it really 
has no form or comeliness. And refraining from 
prejudging it as a weed, the loveliness of the autumn 
hues of a bramble will possibly be a new revelation. 


Interesting, also, is it to watch the invasion of 


autumn—to wait for the first signs of its approach, 
and to follow its progress. There are different modes 
of attack. In some cases the leaves appear dappled. 
In others we may watch how the color embarks and 
entrenches on the coastline, then proceeds inland by 
way of the valleys. We note how the original green, 
symbol of summer and spring, makes a last stand in 
some central citadel, and how the whole leaf land is 
finally occupied, and autumn’s rich-hued flag flies 
victorious. 

There is romance and more mystery in these 
things than the intelligence of man has yet solved. 
He can measure the distances of stars, but he is 
baffled fully to pare the intricate color changes in 
a leaf. 


One can not escape the sense of decay in autumn. 
It breathes in the quietness and the chilliness of the 
alr, in falling leaf and in draping mist. It is heard in 
the wind, and in the winter note of the robin, and 
though this season may grant days of ineffable joy— 
days unsurpassed in all the year—the thought of 
dissolution is never far from us. “After all,” wrote 
Gilpin, “the autumnal forest is an instrument easily 
untuned.” One frosty night or searching blast 
may introduce some striking discord. Sooner or 
later, Nature is “untuned,’ and some feel little in 
autumn except a sadness of farewell. To them the 
season is a tryst with melancholy—with that dismal 
shrouded figure they walk through lane and wood. 
The poetic thing in autumn is to allow one’s spirits 
to droop with the drooping flowers! Not a few, find- 
ing this drooping mood upon them in autumn, have 
mistaken it for poetic inspiration. Some find little 
delight and receive no gifts in this season. It is not 
welcome as spring is welcome. It is not their friend, 
neither in it do they find any hope. If it has any mes- 
sage it is of the brevity of human life. The falling 
leaves whisper only of man’s mortality. 

Yet autumn has its promise and its hope—though 
not so immediate as the promises and hopes of spring. 
It has forward looking thoughts not found in summer. 
At the height of the year we surrender ourselves to 
the long unclouded day. We dwell unanxiously in 
the sunlight. But in the fall of the year the long 
shadows carry on our thoughts—thoughts that end 
in hope. 

Those long shadows—how suggestive they are! 
Those discarded materials will be used again; they will 
berevivified. A spirit and a power is ever at work, and 
by dissolution and decay are new life and beauty and 
song brought to birth. Change is a sign of life, it is 
a ground of hope. Only because there is change and 
decay can we say “the best is yet to be.” 

No leaf falls without leaving a tiny bundle of 
hope to “carry on.”” The buds are already there on 
the bough. If young leaves in spring are harbingers 
of hope, why not buds in autumn? Are they less 
significant in embryo than in their unfolding? The 
tree’s May-time glory is there on November boughs. 

The light beech leaves with the sunshine in them, 
that will make such a canopy for the wild blue in the 
woods, are there in minute, cigar-shaped buds, care- 
fully protected against rain and cold. Nature has 
her face towards the future. Everywhere is pre- 
vision, preparation, faith. 

The old fading leaves give the autumn effects, 
the buds give the autumn meaning. Apart from that, 
the season can not well be understood. Its meaning 
is not here, but there, in the future. 

Like every season it needs to be viewed, not in 
isolation, but in its relationships, set in the wider con- 
text of the year. To-day farewell, to-morrow re- 
turn. All the seasons are good, part of one harmony. 
May will come to resolve the discords of November, 
the one completing and explaining the other. Life 
as a prolonged summer’s day would be an enervating 
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and weary thing. So come the sweeping blasts of 
autumn, heralds of change and of renewed hope. 
They are our challenge to go and not to fear. In the 
presence of dissolution to hope, that is the victory 
of faith. The signs are already there for those who 
have eyes to see. For trees that have been blighted, 
how welcome and kind is autumn time. Most years 
some trees become objects of compassion. For them 
the rains and frosts and winds are a cleansing dis- 


cipline. They make possible a new beginning in 
hope. Autumn is for others a liberator from many a 
strangling growth. For unfulfilled life and for weed 
imprisoned growth, this melancholy season is the very 
foundation of hope. 

Like forgiveness, it sets free from the past. Failure 
need not be final. Beyond the “fall” are other years 
and other opportunities. Autumn is a challenge to 
lift up our eyes and our hearts. 


That Attica Church 


Don C. Seitz 


4) | Ohio, written across six decades, seem to 
a have stirred considerable interest and to 
have raised an architectural question. I saw- the 
new church in 1918, when father and I journeyed to 
Seneca County to attend a reunion of our tribe at 
Bloomville. Our kinsman, John H. Spitler, of the 
latter hamlet, ran us over to Attica, where we met a 
few survivors of our day and took a look at the church. 
My eyes may have deceived me, but I carried away a 
distinct remembrance of an ornate metal front, that 
was displeasing after a regret for the vanishment of 
the old red brick. 

Dr. Spicer, in his corrective letter, intimates that 
I had left behind a memory of being “a lively boy.” 
It may have been so, but I was not conscious of it. 
Yet some things recur that may have given such an 
impression. Attica was, and is, a little bit of a town. 
I think it numbered three hundred in population 
when we arrived there by wagon from Adrian in 1868. 
It had a Main Street, a flour mill, run by the Meabler 
family, cousins of ours, and a rake factory, where I 
earned my first and second dollar. One day I hap- 
pened to look up at the roof and discovered about 
six square feet of it in flame. There was no fire de- 
partment, but my quick alarm set all hands at work 
and the shop was saved. I was a hero for a few 
minutes. 

Father subscribed for the adorable Young Folks 
Magazine published in far-off Boston, at the time 
when Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s “Story of a Bad 
Boy” was running, and I fear it influenced my con- 
duct, because later at Canton I built a snow fort that 
made some trouble and brought on a fight (two to one, 
which I won), and established certain other notions 
in my head which are still there. Moreover, I have 
never been able to extinguish from my vision the 
pathetic picture of Binney Wallace drifting out to sea 
in an oarless boat, never to return. The thing hap- 
pened afterwards to Prof. Leslie A. Lee’s son, on 
Merrymeeting Bay, near Brunswick, Maine, where 
the Androscoggin and the Kennebec Rivers weld to- 
gether. 

I did not regard Tom Bailey as a Bad Boy, but, 
as one of the right sort. Of course we had no River- 
mouth or Sailor Ben’s—only the tiny, muddy mill- 
pond and Honey Creek, also muddy and shallow, but 
with its banks abounding in glorious walnut trees, 
heavily laden. There, too, were tall hickory trees 
that showered huge shellbarks down when the frost 


came, and among which red, gray, white and black 
squirrels lived in extravagant luxury. The boys, on 
the whole, were not like Tom, but I found their 
counterparts long afterwards in reading William 
Dean Howells’ “Boys’ Town.” That tells the story 
toadot. Weall resembled his crowd. 

In town there were the three Ernest boys, sons of 
a German father and Virginian mother, who was 
““copperhead”’ during the war and not afraid to show 
it. The father was well-to-do. He lived in a big 
brick (not sheet-iron) house in which there stood a 
sideboard, the only one in Attica. On it rested a 
decanter, and the decanter was filled with wine! This 
fact got about and added to local hostility. Not 
that the town was dry. By no means. Its sole 
saloon did open. business and always had six barrels, 
with “Old Monongahela” burned in their heads, 
lying in front of the windows, through which the bar- 
tender could be seen mixing drinks by throwing them 
in rainbow curves over his head, from one big glass 
to another. No, the kick was because kings, dukes: 
and lords drank wine. This put Mr. Ernest among 
the aristocrats. .The rest of the community was 
democratic and believed in democratic beverages such 
as rye and bourbon were esteemed to be. 

There was one big store, kept by Rinninger & 
Sileox. Rinninger was a capitalist who hailed, I 
think, from Sandusky. Silcox kept the store and was 
the best off of the citizens. He had two nice daugh- 
ters and was a leading factor in father’s church. We 
were invited there to dine one evening, when I ruined 
my social prospects by spilling a cup of hot tea in my 
lap, right before the girls, who, however, were too well- 
bred to titter. 

As a reflex of the “Bad Boy,’ I recall standing 
before the village justice of the peace who interfered 
in a castigation I had been giving a very nice little 
boy, and telling him that if he dared to lay a hand on 
me I would knock his head off—and fully intending to 
do it. If he ever told father, that noble gentleman 
never mentioned it. 

The church choir became ambitious under the 
lead of a new dentist named Harmon who had come 
to town,and was musical. It had consisted mainly 
of two sisters named Crow, whose voices were es- 
teemed by the newcomer to resemble too much those 
of their dark-feathered namesakes, and _ trouble 
followed, with Harmon victor. He celebrated by 
putting on the cantata of “Esther, the Beautiful 
Queen.” The show took several nights. I was 


allowed to attend until the night when Haman was 


\ 
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to be hanged. Eager to witness the execution, I 
bitterly resented being compelled to stay at home. 
What was worse, Harry Neeley, son of the town 
harness-maker, who had a soft soprano voice, dressed 
in red-flannel night-clothes, was page-boy to King 
Ahasuerus, and, besides the glory of a place in the 
cast, was present when Haman cashed in. In a com- 
bination of envy and revenge I met him the next day 
and punched his head good and plenty. He told his 
mother, who told father. His reply was that he let 
me fight my own battles—pretty good policy for all 
fathers. 

The three Ernest boys, Charles, Harry and 
George, were my inseparable companions. We were 
always together and shared the ownership of a tame 
woodchuck. Charlie clerked for a time for Silcox. 
One of his duties at the close of each day was to take 
a water-sprinkler and add many pounds of moisture to 
a great heap of dried apples in the store loft. Each 
day saw the gathering of a new layer which we properly 
refreshed. They were sent to New York. John 
sold them by weight. 

I met my first shower-bath at Attica. L. Crow, 
a brother of the singing sisters, had been a home 
guard over Confederate prisoners at Johnson’s Island 
in Lake Erie. Here he discovered the shower. Com- 
ing home, he set up a nail-keg with a big plug in the 
bottom over a milk-pan punched with nail holes on a 
frame back of the barn. The keg was filled with water 
and a cord hitched to the plug. A yank released the 
shower. The water fell about ten feet. One dose 
was enough. By the way, “L’’ before ‘Crow’ in 
the soldier’s name did not stand for anything. He 
was just “L.’”’ I remember that the eldest of the cele- 
brated Gunnison brothers was “N” and nothing 
more. 

My Sunday school teacher was Mrs. Annie Myers, 
wite of Dr. J. C. Myers, the local doctor. Both were 
delightful people. She gave me my first Christmas 
present—a jackknife. That very evening, after the 
“tree,”’ I experimented with it and cut a gash in my 
thumb which left a scar yet visible. 

Much of the trade with farm folks was by barter. 
One old lady with a German name traded in her but- 
ter, invariably secreting a handful of well-washed 
pebbles within the pats. Some storekeepers would 
have complained. John did not. He had the stones 
abstracted, washed, and returned to the dame in her 
tea and coffee, thus coming out far ahead. 

The local foundry was a fascinating place. Be- 
ing remote from the railway, its activities were con- 
fined largely to making parts for the fragile mowing 
machines, just becoming popular. That these were 
patented increased the profits. George Hall, the 
practical end of the ownership, had been a Forty- 
niner, and I got my first thrill for adventure from 
handling a lump of quartz, specked with gold, brought 
by him from California. His son George was a chum. 
I loafed a good deal in the foundry until, smarting 
from an undue sense of right, I threw a heavy hammer 
at Myers, the other partner, who was a Baptist 
preacher. Lively skipping saved his shins, but I was 
excluded from the foundry. 

I have written that I spent much time on the 


_ farms—those of George and John Myers, Henry 


Hedden and Wallace Olds. These were fine folks. 
I worked, and usually came home with a few shin- 
plasters, as the paper fractional currency was known 
Our greatest fun was washing the sheep of all the” 
neighborhood on Fourth of July, at a big bend in 
Honey Creek. Silver was so scarce that I recall Mrs. 
George Myers entrusting me with a thin three-cent 
piece marked III in Roman figures, to take to Tiffin, 
the county seat, and have it mounted,as a scarf-pin 
for her husband. She gave me another for doing the 
errand. I haveit still. 

Speaking of badness, I remember when Harry 
Ernest, shooting at a cat, peppered Fritz’ Keller’s 
legs with birdshot, and all of us little chaps sat on the 
fence and wondered when they were going to hang 
him! I suspect I looked forward to making up for the 
disappointing experience with Haman! Harry sur- 
vived to be auditor of South Dakota and a friend of 
Rain-in-the-Face, who commanded the Sioux in the 
Custer fight. 

My first circus moved in by wagon and pitched 
its single tent in the field near our house. Some of 
the bigger boys got passes by carrying water to the 
horses. Others had quarters. Ididnot. The family 
had none either. So I hung about the tent during 
the afternoon performance, with a breaking heart. 
When the show was almost over, a big man wearing a 
white sombrero came out and asked me why I didn’t 
goin. The financial situation was explained. ‘“‘Run 
along,” he said. I ran, in time to see a minstrel after- 
piece. It was the only funny thing I had ever seen, 
and remains the most amusing of my memories. That 
night the family found a quarter and I saw the whole 
show. Glorious! 

Years afterward, waiting my turn in Ben Farrar’s 
barber shop at Norway, Maine, I saw in an illustrated 
Police Gazette a portrait of the big man in the som- 
brero. He had been burned to death trying to save 
his wife from the flames of an Ohio River steamer. 
Tears gushed to my eyes. He was William H. Stowe, 
and his memory never grows less. 

My last recollection is tragic. Father had given 
me a lovely sled for a birthday present in October, 
1871. There was no snow, of course, but in my pride 
I carried it with me on a farewell tour of the farms 
before we set out for Canton. When at one of the 
Myers stands, a heavy frost fell. In the early morn- 
ing a colt was frisking over the crystal-covered grass 
in front of the house. George Myers, the son, gave 
the sled a shove that sent it under the prancing animal, 
who kicked it to smithereens. I mournfully gathered 
up the wreck of my vainglory and its battered remains 
were carted along to Canton, where there was plenty 
of snow. Here Isaac P. Booth, who was a skilled 
craftsman, restored it to usefulness, but not its pristine 
beauty. George Myers was properly punished in due 
season by becoming a drug-clerk in Chicago. 

* * * 


STRIKING A BALANCE 
The wife had been put on the budget plan. At the end of 
each month she and her husband would go over the accounts 
together. Every once in a while he would find an item, “L. O. 
K., $3,” and a little farther on, “L. O. K., $6.” 
Finally he said, ““My dear, what is this—‘L. O. K.’?” 
“Tord Only Knows,” she replied.—Boston Transcript. 
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Impressions of the Lambeth Conference’ 


George Craig Stewart 


You see you really must have 
your number!’ Thus the Bishop of Dover 
greeted me as I entered the west door of the 
Cathedral at Canterbury on the morning of 
July 5. The bishops were assembling, some in gaiters 
- and enormous Gothic top hats carrying flying but- 
tresses of ribbons, some in cassocks, and some—our 
American bishops—in trousers and in coats of various 
lengths and styles, all of them eager to put down their 
bags and get off across the close to St. Augustine’s 
College, where luncheon was to be served before the 
reception service at half past two. 

I had no number—at least I knew of none, except 
that I was certain it would be the last one on the list, 
for I had been consecrated on June 18, and had taken 
a fast boat on June 28. The good Bishop of Dover 
(Suffragan to the Archbishop) finally secured the 
latest list and there I was—number 306, with two 
other bishops, the Bishop of Nyasaland and an 
English Suffragan, respectively numbered 307 and 
308. When we arrived in the afternoon to vest, it 
was pleasant to discover that my good friends Bishop 
Scarlet, Coadjutor of Missouri, and Bishop Hobson, 
Coadjutor of Southern Ohio, were just next to me. 

The luncheon at St. Augustine’s College was very 
pleasant. At the speakers’ table sat the Archbishop 
of Canterbury with His Beatitude and Holiness the 
Patriarch of Alexandria on his right, and the warden 
of the college on his left. Other guests at this table 
were the Archbishops of York, Armagh, Dublin, Wales, 
and Sydney, together with the Bishops of Brechin 
(Scotland) and Calcutta, and a number of Oriental 
prelates including the Archbishop of Jordan, the Arch- 
bishop of Warsaw, the Metropolitans of Thyatira and 
of Novi Sa, and the Archbishop of Epiphaneia. 

Then was served one of those cold lunches for which 
the English are famous, generous in its abundance, 
but—how shall we say it—lacking in any subtle ap- 
preciation of gustatory delights. An extended ex- 
perience of them, as of all English food, only deepens 
my amazement at the hardihood of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
has a gift for felicitous phrasing, made a pleasant 
speech which included en passant the ancient but de- 
lightful joke upon the title of our American Church, 
which the Chinese could translate only as the ‘““Church 
of the Contradicting Overseers.’’ Lord Cecil—the 
Bishop of Exeter, affectionately known as “‘Love in a 
Mist’? because of his heathery whiskers and blue 
eyes—chuckled in_his beard, and the whole company 
laughed uproariously. His Beatitude and Holiness, 
the Pope and Patriarch of Alexandria, the venerable 


*The Rt. Rev. George Craig Stewart, D. D., Bishop Coad- 
jutor of Chicago, enjoys the distinction of being the “baby 
bishop” of the American Church, having been consecrated just 
prior to the Lambeth Conference. As such, the editor of the 
Living Church thought him admirably suited for the role of ‘‘un- 
official observer” of the Conference, and so asked him to con- 
tribute one or two articles giving something of the spirit and life 
of that assembly. The first of these articles appears in the August 
30 issue of the Living Church, from which these excerpts are taken. 


Meletius, formerly Ecumenical Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, read a short but significant speech in 
English invoking the prayers of Saint George and 
Saint Aidan and Saint Chad, as well as of Saint Mark 
of Alexandria and Saint Athanasius, in the cause of 
unity between the Orthodox and Anglican communions. 
Bishop Perry spoke, and spoke well; the warden offered 
a toast of friendship in the silver cup used by the last 
Abbot of St. Augustine’s Monastery; and the sub- 
warden, who had introduced each guest in sonorous 
Latin, began the post-prandial thanksgiving. 

Then we all rushed off to get into our vestments 
and form the procession for the afternoon service. 

Now I am bound to say that this service, like the 
one next day at St. Paul’s Cathedral, was an immense 
disappointment to me. To be quite candid, it was 
not very well done. The singing was not hearty, the 
Te Deum (Stanford in C), sung by the boy choir in the 
loft, was dull, and the whole service lacked inspira- 


tion, uplift, the note of gladness and of glory. From | 
his throne, the ancient chair of Augustine, His Grace 


the Archbishop, clad in rochet and scarlet chimere, 
with a long train, read his address of welcome. 
greeting,” he said, ‘‘ccomes from my own full heart. 


It comes also—surely in no mere figure of speech— | 
from the Mother-heart of this venerable and beautiful — 
church. For to-day she receives you, who bring to ~ 
her the love and reverence of her children in a great | 
family and churches in all parts of the world, the — 


gift and heritage she has so wondrously received of 
the Lord.” It was a noble address, carefully phrased 


and clearly uttered with great dignity and tender- ’ 


NESS. Shae 
It was just this high note of spiritual reality, 


quietly sounded by His Grace throughout the whole ‘ 
Conference, which gave it a dominant note of humble | 

waiting upon God. Every morning throughout the + 
Conference Lambeth parish church, at the very gates , 
of the Palace, was filled at 10.30 with bishops sharing ~ 


the “fellowship of silence’ and “humbly dedicating” 


themselves afresh to God. Every session of the Con- — 


ference found the members standing quietly by their 
chairs while the silent prayers went up from all for the 


gracious guidance of the Holy Spirit. Cosmo Gordon ~ 
Lang, Archbishop of Canterbury, has many excellent / 


gifts, and his contributions to the Conference as host 
and presiding officer were many and various, but per- 
haps his supreme service was the creation of an at- 
mosphere of quiet consciousness of the Presence of 
God, achieved not only by his frequent reminders of 
our solemn responsibility when not engaged in de- 
bate to let our prayers ascend, but also, and even more, 
by his own serene and patient attitude, which was the 
very reflection of meditation and prayer. 

I have already expressed, and I hope not un- 
graciously, my disappointment at the opening service 
at St. Paul’s. The English can never quite let them- 
selves go. Emerson once said that the gospel of the 
Church of England was “By taste are ye saved.” 
In the interests of good taste an altogether excellent 


restraint is frequently overdone, with dulness as a 


“The 
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result. “Grave comme un morgue,’’ was a French- 
man’s description to me once of the English, and I 
think one can understand what he meant when at- 
tending a service in St. Paul’s. 

But the sermon by the Archbishop of York—ah, 
that was different! William Temple, “aged forty- 
eight and weighing sixteen stone,” as I heard him once 
describe himself, Lord Archbishop of York and son of 
an Archbishop of Canterbury, is unquestionably the 
strong man of the Church of England to-day. A 

‘trained philosopher and theologian, he is also a most 
‘excellent presiding officer and a great preacher. His 
sermon at the opening service was a masterpiece. 
It was on God not only as both Ultimate Reality and 
Supreme Value but also as Sovereign Ruler of the 
universe. Never shall I forget the noble, ringing 
words of his conclusion, chiming like a bell: ‘‘While 
we deliberate, He reigns; when we decide wisely, He 
reigns; when we decide foolishly, He reigns; when we 
serve Him in humble loyalty, He reigns; when we 
serve Him self-assertively, He reigns; when we revel, 
and seek to withhold our services, He reigns, the Alpha 
and the Omega, which is and which was and which is 
to come, the Almighty!” 

If you would picture the Conference in session, 
image an immense and ancient dining hall converted 
long ago into a great library, its walls lined with open 
bookeases filled with precious tomes. The windows 
with their grey stone mullions are high in the wall; 
and up in the beamed ceiling opens the lantern. Into 
this room are crowded three hundred chairs, stoutly 
built, with comfortable arms and rush bottoms. 
‘Attached to the back of each chair is a black leather 
case for papers of various sorts. Each bishop enters 
the opening session of the Conference equipped with 
his number printed plainly on a small slip of paper 
and a thumbtack; this number he may affix to any 
chair he chooses, and this place is his throughout the 
Conference. 
cratic. A Metropolitan may be seated next toa 
humble Suffragan (of which there are many in Eng- 
land), and a black bishop from Nigeria may be the 
neighbor of his white brother from Alabama or Alaska. 

The final two weeks were devoted to the recep- 
tion of the committee reports, and fascinating sessions 
these were, involving high debate. Since I am writ- 
ing this before the reports are finally released for 
publication it would be improper for me to speak of 
the matter of these debates; that will come later. 
I may, however, present a few quill pen pictures 
‘of prominent figures in these debates. 

The Bishop of Durham, Dr. Hensley Henson: 
Venfant terrible of the Conference, small, dark, shrew- 
ish, and acrid of speech, with lancet logic, brilliant 
phrasing and a squeaky little voice. Every one ad- 
mires his eloquence and then votes the other way. 
The Bishop of Gloucester, Dr. Arthur Headlam: 
‘on his feet much of the time, whispering in an em- 
barrassed way his opinions, which carry weight be- 
‘cause of his great reputation for scholarship. As he 
peaks, he has a peculiar way of sagging deeply at the 
knees and hitching up again... . 
| The Bishop of Bombay, Dr. Palmer, now Suf- 
fragan Bishop of Gloucester: the protagonist of the 
South India scheme, and indefatigable writer and 


The arrangement is thoroughly demo- - 


worker in the cause of Church Unity, a veritable 
Santa Claus with snow-white beard. His inimitable 
stutter, which threatens at times to dislocate his jaw, 
interferes not at all with the cogency and clarity of 


~ his arguments, nor with his willingness to speak and 


to say something valuable on every subject. Those 
of us who were with him at Lausanne remember the 
delightful story of his reply to a young man who asked 
him whether priests ought to marry... “My wife,” 
replied the Bishop, “has been a perfect ba-ba-ba-ba- 
boon to me!’ 

The Bishop of Saint Albans, known as “Mike’”’ 
Furse: a big man built on powerful lines who uses a 
bludgeon where Hensley Henson uses a rapier. The 
story is told of him that some laboring men, seeing 
him enter a bus, tried to “pull the parson’s leg.” 
“Don’t know wot I’ll do, Bill,” said one, “w’en I get 
to the next world. I won’t be able to get me coat 
over me bloomin’ wings!” “No,” interrupted ‘‘Mike’”’ 
Furse. “That won’t be your problem. It will be 
how to get your trousers on over your tail!’ 

The Bishop of Dornakal, Azariah: black,: clad in 
purple cassock, with silver jeweled pectoral cross; on 
his feet whenever questions of inter-racial or inter- 
communion import arise; difficult to understand be- 
cause of a curiously gusty utterance, a kind of ‘“‘whif- 
fling’”’ which blows away the contours of the words. 

The Bishop of Birmingham, Dr. Barnes: famous 
for his bitter attacks upon Anglo-Catholics; a kindly- 
faced man with a fine air of spiritual distinction and a 
plaintive voice. His looks belie his reputation as a 
persecutor of so many of his clergy. 

The Bishop of Truro, Dr. Walter Frere, formerly 
superior of the religious order of the Resurrection: a 
typical monk, shabbily clad in an old black cassock, 
and wearing a leathern girdle, very pale and thin, 
and of ascetic appearance; a saintly man and un- 
questionably the greatest liturgiologist in the church. 

None of the bishops—and they are, all in all, a 
magnificent group of men—are more interesting or 
more delightful than the Irish bishops—Armagh and 
Dublin, Ossory and Derry, and Meath and the others. 
And Irish they are, which was witnessed in the fol- 
lowing announcement handed to the secretary and 
read by him to the great amusement of all: 

“The Irish bishops are asked to meet at 2 o’clock 
at the entrance to the library to have their group 
photograph taken. Any Irish bishops who do not 
hear this announcement are asked to come to the 
secretary’s desk... .” 

But I shall never leave behind the memories of 
the great Conference at Lambeth. “It isno exaggera- 
tion (I quote the London Times) to say that the Lam- 
beth Conference is the most momentous of its kind in 
the history of the Church of England. It has met 
at a time when much that the world used to accept 
without question is in the melting pot. Science, 
politics, social life, international relationships, are 
witnessing profound changes which have their inevit- 
able reactions on religious belief, and on which re- 
ligion is called upon to give a lead. If the church is 
to be a living thing it must be ready to offer guidance 
and leadership in the affairs of daily life.”’ 

The Conference, I believe, offers such real guid- 
ance and leadership. It was not a group of old men 
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muttering in their sleep the well-worn shibboleths of 
days that are past. The bishops of the Anglican com- 
munion impressed me as a group of men who, whether 


young or old, are keenly, sensitively alive to the prob- . 


lems of the new day, and courageously resolved to 
face the facts. That they can do so with a good heart 


and quiet confidence arises from the faith which they 
hold, a faith based upon experience, a faith tested on 
the battle-fields of life, a faith which in its essence 
is the confidence that Jesus Christ, and Jesus Christ 
alone, can save a world from despair, and through His 
Body the Church bring in the Kingdom of God.” 


Mounts of Transfiguration 


John Clarence Petrie 


PB V ERY church has some kind of system of re- 
q- treats, although not always known by that 
name. The Roman Catholics have their 

2 monasteries and convents whither not only 
the clergy but also the laity may retire for rest and 
spiritual rebuilding. The Anglicans have similar 
institutions. The Evangelical Protestants have such 
places at Northfield, Mass., and Blue Ridge, N. C. 
The Liberals have Ferry Beach for Universalists, 
and Star Island for Unitarians. Universalist minis- 
ters meet annually at the Wayside Inn; other groups 
meet regularly or occasionally for prayer and fellow- 
ship. 

A year ago I made my first visit to the Unitarian 
meetings at Star Island, N. H., and as a former 
Catholic and Anglican I saw at once that whatever 
these Liberals might call it they really had a retreat. 
Everything that makes up a retreat is present at the 
island—a chapel, refectory, cells for retreatants, 
moments of silence, a situation in isolation from the 
world, sacramental as well as other forms of worship, 
conferences in charge of a skilled master in the re- 
ligious life. Except for some not very important 
matters of detail, this is essentially what a group of 
Roman Catholics might have. True enough, there 
is more recreation, more sociability, more hilarity 
if we must admit it with pride, at the Unitarian re- 
treat than at the Catholic, but that is non-essential. 
What matters is that Liberals have a mount of trans- 
figuration where the things of the spirit are uppermost 
in the minds of all. 

This is a fine sign, that underneath an apparent 
lack of religious fervor and an overweaning concern 
with intellectualism, Liberals really have religious 
appreciation. For such places as Ferry Beach and 
the Shoals resulted from deep religious need. The 
men who made them possible worked and agonized 
and gave time and money. Why? Because they 
saw the need. Our Liberal retreats are the chief 
source of the optimism of those of us who see a glorious 
future ahead of our churches. True, we have been 
starving the souls of the people for a generation and 
more, but it is not to go on much longer. From our 
retreats is going to issue forth the new Reformation, 
the new Oxford Movement, the new Great Awakening, 
the New Revival. 

It has been my observation that very few who 
have ever spent even a week at Star Island have left 
the Liberal Church afterward. No matter how dull 
the sermonizing in the local church, no matter how 
lacking in the presence of God the services of worship, 
no matter how: far both minister and people failed 
to grasp the tremendous significance of the Christian, 
faith, the one who has been at Star Island has seen a 


vision. He has spent a week on the mountain of 
transfiguration. He has seen something that his 
own local church is not yet but which it may be- 
come. 

It is this that presents such tremendous possi- 
bilities to our parishes. Why should Ferry Beach 
and Star Island be our only mounts of vision? Why — 
should we have to go away to some such gathering 
place? There ought to be mounts of transfiguration 
in every village and town and country cross roads; — 
namely, the parish churches. Here on Sunday - 
should be a retreat from the noisy, busy, materialistic © 
life of the market-place. Here for at least a brief | 
hour each week we ought to find rest for our souls. 
The same uplift of the heart to God which takes | 
place when we are at our summer retreats ought to | 
be ours during the hour of Sunday worship. What 
an indictment to draw up against the church that | 
any man should be able to enter one of our churches | 
on Sunday and not come away saying, “This is indeed i 
the house of God: the gate of heaven!” If we could i 
make our parish churches like the little chapel on 
Star Island, our attendance problem would be solved. | 
It would be true here as it is there that men and | 
women would be standing on the outside for lack of | 
seats within. Our churches have not been retreats | 
from the world, houses of God, gates of heaven 
small wonder they are neglected. | 

But even closer to us than our churches there may 1 
be and ought to be mounts of transfiguration—I mean ff 
the morning watch. No matter how busy we are, | 
no matter what duties face us, no matter what our 
theology or the state of our theological education, | 
which of us may not imitate our blessed Master in| 
spending a few minutes at the beginning of the day, { 
in the presence of God? None of us who can not} 
master the art of meditation, of prayer, of contempla-} 
tion, and that with not too great labor. If we only 
knew how close to us lie these mountains of trans- 
figuration, how much they could mean to us, how 
much more peacefully our days would pass, how much) 
more holily our lives might be lived, how very impor: 
tant it all is, would we not climb with Christ the 
hill of Tabor? 

And lest we be deceived into mistaking a religiou |" 
debauch for the exercise of the Presence of God, we. Ne 
have an infallible test—“‘by their fruits.” The fruits? 
of the Spirit are love, joy, peace, and the rest. Truly 
religion is not mere words, but issues in that charity! 
so nobly sung by St. Paul. Like Christ we must coms 
down from our mountain tops to turn our face 
toward Jerusalem, and if need be toward Calvary. 

Ministers and people alike are underestimatiny|™ 
the awful meaning of religion. Habit, respectability/™ 
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old formalism, social caste—these have stifled the 
ife of the church. Once more as so often in the past 
he call comes for a fresh appreciation of what religion 
neans. 


When we have again restored our mounts ° 


of transfiguration we shall once more begin living up 
to our calling. Let the Ferry Beach and Star Island 
habit grow, and extend into our parishes, and into 
our own private lives. 


The Larger Patriotism 


Lucia Ames Mead 


Ss AARRY EMERSON FOSDICK has wisely 

Ya] said that the chief enemy of the Christian 
religion is the narrow spirit of nationalism. 
This was a new thing in the world three 
Bead years ago, and this has been greatly accen- 
uated since the World War and the extension of ten 
housand miles of new tariff borders. National boun- 
aries and national governments and national pride 
re a necessity, as well as family and city and state 
oundaries and laws, and local sympathy and pride. 
‘his is normal and consistent with a true spirit of 
aternationalism, which as yet the world has not at- 
ained. Until it is taught in every school and church, 
false spirit of patriotism threatens the peace of the 
vorld. 

A perverted conception of patriotism has been 
s harmful to humanity as a perverted conception of 
eligion, although it has been of much more recent 
rigin. Both have led to superstition and cruelty, 
o the emphasis on what is superficial, spectacular and 
emporary. Much that is called patriotism has no 
aore to do with genuine love of country than pew- 
ushions and stone steeples have to do with pure and 
ndefiled religion. Just as religion by so many so- 
alled Christians has been kept for one day in the 
7eek only and not taken into the market, office or 
olling booth, so patriotism has been often exercised 
nly in time of war, and even then the spirit of sac- 
ifice has been clouded by hate and a development of 
ll the lower as well as of the higher instincts. False 
ropaganda and lying are as necessary for success in 
yar as arms. 

The true place of patriotism in a world in which 
ne says with the Latin poet, “I count nothing human 
oreign,”” has been well expressed by the noble Bishop 
yharles Brent, whose death was mourned in many 
ands: ‘‘International affairs are as much the business 
f the citizen as national affairs. Man’s first allegiance 
sto mankind. Patriotism comes as a second loyalty 
o be curbed and directed by the first and larger 
yyalty.”” It was not what happened in one’s own 
own or state, or in our nation, that took our boys to 
yhateau Thierry. The most remote things, like the 
un affecting us more than the nearer moon, are 
ften those which are the most compelling and con- 
rol our boys’ future and our pocketbooks. Whether 
ur so-called patriotic societies whose membership is 
ased on heredity would accept Bishop Brent’s 
tatement is questionable. But it is certain that the 
‘ounder of Christianity would do so. The term 
patriotic” has of late become in many minds as- 
ociated with soldiers or descendants of soldiers. As 

_matter of fact, the forward-looking societies, the 
oung Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
ions, the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, the 
aissionary and educational organizations, the League 


e 


of Women Voters and the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and others, sometimes looked upon 
askance by the patrioteers, are probably doing far 
more genuine patriotic work in fighting the real dan- 
gers which threaten America than those are. 

The first business of a patriot is to learn what are 
these dangers. Said Mr. Hoover: “We are not suf- 
fering from an ephemeral wave of crime but from a 
subsidence of the foundations.’ One hundred and 
fifty armored cars in New York have not sufficed to 
protect the transportation of money; now the project 
is to pay factory workers by check. We have more 
murders in one city than in all Great Britain, or several 
other countries, every year. Our divorce ratio to 
marriage is about one in five. We destroy by fire 
every year more than all Europe does. While our. 
total losses in civil and all foreign wars from bullets, 
sickness and every cause total about 500,000, our loss 
from preventable accident and preventable disease 
totals about 600,000 every year. Our eighteen 
months in the World War has already cost us fifty- 
one billion dollars, 2. ¢., fifty-one times as much as a 
dollar a minute for nineteen centuries. We have 
destroyed our great forests and are sending tq Russia 
for wood pulp. At the present rate of destruction 
we shall soon face a timber famine, and a great de- 
pletion of our unreplaceable mineral wealth. Are 
our “patriotic societies’’ concerned as to these evils 
that threaten our republic? How often do they 
mention them or refer to the fact that in two Presi- 
dential campaigns about half the voters remained at 
home? 

The “patriotic societies” seem to have taken little 
interest in the Paris Pact, in which nearly sixty na- 
tions have pledged themselves to seek only pacific 
means of settlement no matter what be the nature or 
cause of a dispute between them. Whatever the si- 
lent majority of these societies think, their chief 
spokesmen seem to emphasize the reverse of Bishop 
Brent’s estimation of which is the first and which the 
second loyalty. They apparently have no conception 
of patriotism as defined by Ralph Waldo Emerson: 
“The right patriotism consists in the delight which 
springs from contributing our peculiar and legitimate 
advantages to the benefit of humanity.” 

Patriotism is a noble virtue, to be practised every 
day of every month of every year. Possession of 
patriotism and religion must be tested by one’s own 
service. Patriotism began by loyalty to small units 
like one’s own city. As the ages advanced, cities 
ceased fighting, coalesced, and were absorbed by a 
larger unit. To-day the line of progress for centuries 
—of creating ever larger and larger areas within 
which there was a common loyalty—has been halted. 
Progress can only be renewed by recognition of the 
fact that each human being is, first of all, a citizen of 
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the world, a child of God; second, he belongs to one 
race; third, he is of the privileged or unprivileged 
group; all able to read this article belong to thelatter. 
Only fourth in importance is the fact that he belongs 
to this or that nation. While national boundaries 
will always remain, and very special love and service 
are due one’s own country, should it not be the pa- 
triot’s chief joy that through his country he may help 
all mankind? The larger patriotism must accom- 
pany world-organization if war between nations is to 
cease. Our nation, the safest, most privileged nation 
in the world, can do more than any other to accom- 
plish this. 
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AMERICAN HUMANISM—ITS ATTITUDE TO THEISM 
Harry Lismer Short 


It may seem presumptuous to try to give an estimate of the 
present humanist movement among the American Unitarians 
when practically the year’s stay in America on which it is based 
was spent on one small area on the Atlantic coast, when I never 
attended a single avowedly humanist service, and when a de- 
tailed study of humanism was not one of the objects of my visit 
to the country. It is somewhat dangerous, too, after making 
many friends in America, whose feelings I should not like to hurt 
by an ignorant misrepresentation of their opinions. However, 
since I have been a little nearer to the movement than most In- 
quirer readers, perhaps it may be possible to give some new in- 
formation and, maybe, dispel a flew anxieties. 

In the first place, there is a movement called humanism 
which has nothing to do with the Unitarians. It is a move- 
ment in literary criticism, and is, in the main, a protest against 
romanticism. Its connections with religion are curious; some 
of its exponents are orthodox Christians who believe that roman- 
ticism puts sentiment in the place of morality, whilst the ma- 
jority hold that the movement can provide the modern world 
with that underpinning to morals which religion, they say, is 
ceasing to give. I am told that this humanism has replaced 
Freud as a subject for American dinner-table conversation. I 
mention it first because it is occupying much space in American 
magazines nowadays, and may be mistaken by English readers 
for that other humanism with which I am at present concerned. 

Most (religious) humanists object strongly to being accused 
of Comtian positivism, which they say arose out of the dogmatic 
spirit of nineteenth-century science. The present-day humanism 
is more closely allied with pragmatism (the philosophy which 
starts from the human, experimental end and distrusts all ul- 
timates). Thought in America and thought in England have 
run rather different courses. America, like England, had a 
period when German idealistic philosophy was paramount— 
Emerson is the great American thinker of this time, as Coleridge 
is of England. But whereas in England, owing to a succession 
of great philosophers, idealism (the philosophy which goes con- 
fidently to ultimates and declares that this changing universe 
is a manifestation of an unchanging Reality) became the domi- 
nant system of thought, it did not go so well with the American’s 
strongly practical spirit, and its place was soon taken by prag- 
matism. ; 

Pragmatism has a most curious solvent effect upon beliefs; 
since he starts from the human, experimental end of things, 
the pragmatist must deny that we can ever know that a belief is 
true, i. e., that there is anything, outside our minds, correspond- 
ing to it. .We can know only whether it helps us in the business 
of living, and a useful illusion might do this. But once a man 
begins to suspect that his beliefs may be illusions, even if they 
are useful illusions, he looks round for firmer ground from which 
to examine them; this only means that he adopts less extrava- 
gant beliefs, together with a distrust of all beliefs and a technique 
for criticising them. Psychology, the study of his own mind, 
becomes more important to him than philosophy, the study of 
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the universe as a whole—an undertaking, he begins to feel, too 
ambitious and bound to fail. r 

In an atmosphere like this the “truths of religion” seem a 
little precarious. They may, of course, be upheld defiantly, as 
the certainties which an age of doubt has rashly thrown away. 
But there may be men who feel that they are genuinely religious 
yet unable to think in terms of those certainties. That is how . 


have been influenced. 
The humanist, like the pragmatic philosopher, fears to ven- 
ture too tar from the human nature he knows, into that region 
which men have always described as unknown and unknowable. 
He need not be a complete agnostic, for he declares that he is” 
willing to throw out feelers into the unknown; but he maintains | 
that the-farther we get from human nature, the more tentative 
our beliefs become. Since God is for most religious men a final | 
certainty, and even the only certainty, the humanist usually finds” 
himself unable to use the word. | 
Humanists agree with one another only in this: that re-. 
ligion must give up its tremendous assertions about the Divine | 
government of the universe, and begin again on a less ambitious | 
note on the basis of human experience. Beyond that there is 
little agreement amongst them. Many of them seem to spend all j 
their time attacking the theists; they say they are doing it in the 
cause of the religion of the future, but destruction alone is evi- 
dent. Others preach a social gospel, without using the name of 
God or the devotional side of religion. Others again make the 
church a forum for the free discussion of all the topics of the 
day. I have met a humanist mystic, who speaks of the “via 
negativa,” declaring that a man’s disbeliefs are complementary | 
to his beliefs; so that his disbelief in God is as important for 
his religion as his belief in God. (I imagine that this is very | | 
some forms of Buddhism.) 
There must be many humanists who continue to use all 
the regular forms and phrases of religion, whilst giving them | 
only an experimental meaning. The amount of declared and | 
aggressive humanism is probably small, though many think,) 
along humanist lines. There is one humanist church—“The | 
First Humanist Society of New York,” conducted by Dr. Potter,, | 
and in affiliation with the American Unitarian Association. j 
Not all the contributors to the volume of ‘‘Humanist Ser- | 
mons” (edited some years ago by Dr. Curtis W. Reese and | 
reviewed in the Inquirer) have maintained their humanist label; 
Dr. John Haynes Holmes described himself recently as a deist, 
thus differentiating himself from both parties. Others, I think, | 
feel that the label is narrow and separatist. It is surprising how | 
many graduations of belief there are between theism and human- 
ism, instead of the deep gulf which some people would make. | 
Most of the time they are not two opposing camps, but two wing 
of one party; and attempts from one side or the other to cause | 
a split only result, it seems (as at the recent May Meetings ir 
Boston), in a renewed affirmation on the part of ministers anc 
people of their devotion to “truth wherever’ it may lead us.’ 
There is and will be occasional friction between the two wings: | 
but asplit would be atragedy. I believe that the humanists car | 
keep the theists lively, and that the theists can give the human: | 
ists ballast; and with tact and mutual consideration the two car 
work together.—The Inquirer and Christian Life (London). 


humanism was born; other communions besides the Unitarian 


* * * 


LEARNING TO LIKE 


Contrary to what we might at first flush think, we ofter 
have our strongest attachment to the things that we have learne¢t | 
to like. Take it even in the matter of taste for foods: some o | 
the things that we have the strongest liking for are things tha’) 
we did not take naturally to; our taste for them had to be cul | 
tivated. You have heard some folks say that they never coulw 
learn to like certain things that to you seemed most attractives| 
but probably you wondered how hard they had tried. Th | 
man who can not eat this and can not eat that may be a sor’| 
tria] to the tried housewife, but he may be something wors:! 
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than a nuisance; his inability may go the length of being a serious 
fault. 

For no man has aright to go around with his tastes and 
ikings and habits too much at variance with the normal and 
axpected. He can learn to like, he can conform, and. conformity 
is sometimes a very solemn and positive duty. Such an idea 
may not be very popular just at the moment—for it is a great 
Jay for the stressing of individuality—but being different isn’t 
she virtue that some people seem to think it is. A slavish fol- 
lowing of custom may be stupid, but a too complete and too 
ostentatious break with custom may be even worse than stupid. 
lo learn to like to do the things that are seemly and in good taste 
is to learn lessons in good morals as well as in good manners— 
sche former quite as much as the latter. 

In a multitude of matters it is easy to see that learning to 
ike may be a very solemn and positive duty. We have heard 
people say that they did not like poetry, that they did not like 
eading biography or history, that they did not like going to 
shurch, and say it in such a way that it was clearly evident that 
shey felt that the whole issue in relation to these things had 
9een settled when their want of liking for them had been ex- 
pressed. We have even heard people say that they never could 
ike certain individuals and then seem to conclude that they were 
justified, because of that inability, in being mean and nasty to 
chem. Isn’t it indeed almost, if not altogether, true, that we 
can learn to like to do every fine and honorable and unselfish 
and commendable thing that it is our duty and right to do, if 
we only set our mind to it steadfastly and intelligently and 
believingly? Certainly strenuous effort in that direction would 
seem to be the only right attitude to take.— New Outlook. 


* * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of Mother’s Coffee 


I made a Journey on the train, and I sate me down in the 
Dining Car. And I consulted the Bill of Fare, and I wrote down 
she names of such articles of Food as were agreeable with mine 
appetite and within the limits of my Financial Resources,and I 
lid not discover the necessity for any Verbal Order, and conse- 
yuently I held my peace. But there Sate across from me a man 
of Conversational Tendencies. And he gave the Waiter In- 
structions concerning the manner in which he desired his Food 
-o be Prepared. And he said, I want a Cup of Coffee; I want a 
Cup of Coffee such as Mother used to make. 

And the Ethiopian said Yessir, and departed; and the man 
ooked around to discern whether any approving Smiles assured 
nim that he had made an Hit. 

And the Ethiopian brought in his Breakfast and mine, and 
to each of us he gave a small Pot of Coffee. 

And the man poured his Coffee, and he remarked, That is 
zood, average Coffee, but not such as Mother used to make. 

And I said, I was not permitted to drink Coffee in my Boy- 
hood and I cannot say from Personal Experience what Kind of 
Coffee My Mother used to make. But I know how she made it. 
She ground the Coffee in a Coffee-mill, and on Monday morning 
she put into the Pot so much as she thought well. And on 
Tuesday she put in some mare. And by Sunday morning when 
the Pot was a third part full of Coffee grounds, then would my 
Father say, This surely is Most Excellent Coffee. But on Mon- 
Jay morning he looked solemn and said, What is the matter? 
Hast thou emptied out the Coffee Pot? 

And the man said, That is the Very Way in which my Mother 
made Coffee. 

And I said, So far as I Know, it was the most thoroughly 
approved method in its day; and far be it from me to speak ill 
of it. But I prefer Coffee to be made another way. 

And he said, Nevertheless, there is no Coffee that tasteth 
so good to me as that which Mother used to make. 

And I said, With that same yarn hath many a man made 
miserable his lawful Wedded Wife. 

And I said, Hear me. When a man of Jaded Appetite re- 
ealleth his Ravenous Youth, and addeth to its delights his Man- 


hood Imagination, he produceth a Combination such as never 
could nor did exist on Sea or Land. It is well thou didst have 
the Coffee which Mother made when thou didst have the Appe- 
tite that was produced by Splitting Kindling Wood for Mother; 
for, believe me, it would be Pretty Poor Coffee now. 

Now I considered these things when men complain of De- 
parted Joys, and who Bemoan the Degenerate Present as com- 
pared with what they think they remember of a Glorious Past. 
For no boy more thoroughly than I enjoyed his Mother’s Cook- 
ing; but I am not mourning for it, neither do I lament the lack 
of the Coffee which Mother used to make. Howbeit, my Father 
was a good judge, and he pronounced it good. 


* * * 


TEN NEW COMMANDMENTS 


“New occasions teach new duties.’ Our changing 
industrial civilization and the fact that the nations are 
being brought daily into closer contact, demands a new 
social ethics. Dr. Albert W. Palmer, president of 
Chicago Theological Seminary, suggests the following 
“Contemporary commandments of social righteous- 
ness.”’ 

I 
I am the Lord thy God, but thou shalt remember that I am 
also the God of all the earth. I have no favorite children. 
The Negro and the Hindu, the Chinese, Japanese, Russian and 
Mexican, are all my beloved children. 
ili ; 
Thou shalt not measure a city’s greatness by its population 
or its bank clearings alone, but also by its low infant mortality, 
its homes, playgrounds, libraries, schools and hospitals, and its 
low record for bootlegging, prostitution, robbery and murder. 
III 
Thou shalt remember that no civilization can rise above the 
level of its respect for and ideals of womanhood. 
IV 
Thou shalt remember thine own sins and build no prisons 
for revenge and punishment, but make thy courts clinics for the 
soul and thy jails hospitals for moral diseases. 
V 
Thou shalt remember that the end-product of industry is 
not goods or dividends, but the kind of men and women whose 
lives are molded by that industry. 
VI 
Thou shalt press on from political democracy toward indus- 
trial democracy, remembering that no man is good enough or 
wise enough to govern another man without his consent, and 
that, in addition to a living wage, every man craves a reasonable 
share in determining the conditions under which he labors. 
VII 
Thou shalt outlaw war and make no threatening gesture 
either with great navies or vast military preparations against 
thy neighbor. 
VIII 
Thou shalt honor men for character and service alone, and 
dishonor none because of race, color or previous condition of 
servitude. 
IX 
Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor by 
malicious propaganda or colored news, or by calling him con- 
temptuous names such as Dago, Chink, Jap, Wop, Nigger or 
Sheeny. 
x 
Thou shalt remember that when thine own ancestors were 
savages and barbarians other men brought to them the saving 
and civilizing Christian Gospel. Now that thou art rich and 
prosperous, beware lest thou export to Asia and Africa only thy 
science and efficiency, thy warships, goods and moving-picture 
films, and forget to export the Christian message and the Christ- 
like spirit also. 
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What the Religious Weeklies Are Saying | 


AMERICA AND INDIA 


The gross misrepresentation in a large section of the Amer- 
ican press of the facts about British rule in India and the attitude 
of the British people towards the demand of the Indian people 
for self-government is an uncomfortable fact with which regular 
readers of American papers have become painfully familiar in 
recent months. But the three searching and convincing articles 
contributed to the Times by Dr. Edward Thompson, the dis- 
tinguished lecturer in Bengali at Oxford University, have brought 
home, suddenly and glaringly, to the British public the full nature 
of the inaccurate and misleading treatment of Indian affairs, 
not only by newspaper writers, but also by American authors. 
A fortnight ago we drew attention to a strange undercurrent of 
bitterness which runs through all references to India made in the 
columns of the Christian Century—a religious newspaper which 
we greatly admire for its courage and ability. Another exampie 
of this prejudiced temper is contained in the Christian Ceniury 
of July 16, which reached us by the last American mail. After 
describing the Gandhi policy of non-violence as relying ‘‘entirely 
on methods of suasion, passive resistance and mora: pressure,” 
the Christian Century says: 

It can take those magnificent Sikh warriors with 
their swords girt at their sides and make them stand 
without lifting a hand in self-defense until they fall sense- 
less under the beating of Bombay police. 


The Christian Century adds that 


If Gandhi’s gospel of non-violence loses, all the 
preaching of all the missionaries who are now crying 
“Anarchy” will have as much effect on the soul of Asia 
as the turning of prayer wheels on the bleak uplands 
of Tibet. 


These instances, the Christian Century concludes, 


represent contemporary failures of religious groups 
and religious people to discover the ethical ideals with 
which they have had to deal, 


and it assures its readers that 


religion’s future depends at last .... on the pro- 
vision of ethical insight and moral initiative for the 
tormented and perplexed human beings now awakening 
to the iniquities of the world as it has been. 


Underlying these passages is an assumption by the Christian 
Century that the British people, even the Christian people of 
Britain, are blind to the ethica! ideals which actuate Mr. Gandhi. 
It is almost unnecessary to say that British people who are at 
all responsive to religious idealism fully perceive and appreciate 
Mr. Gandhi’s spiritual genius: but spiritual genius does not 
necessarily imply political wisdom. And the Indian problem— 
complicated and hazardous beyond any political problem in 
modern history—calls for political sagacity and incight of the 
very highest order. A succession of British Prime Ministers 
has given pledges to India that she shall have dominion status 
and the Simon Commission has recommended a framework of a 
constitution for India designed to develop into dominion status, 
by stages whose brevity or protraction is to depend on the people 
of India themselves. Lord Meston, writing in the Contemporary 
Review, points out that the risks to be taken are incalculable and 
the forces of unreason are powerful. Our dilemma in India is 
incapable of solution by any short cuts; but the Christian Century 
(typical of many other American journals of high standing) 
seems to take the view that Britain can march out of India, 
leaving a contented and harmonious democracy to work out its 
own problems in the spirit of good-will and unity. That, to put 
it mildly, is a pure fiction which ignores the actualities and is 
oblivious of all the difficulties which the first volume of the Simon 
Report has made palpable. 

Dr. Jabez Sunderland, the American author of “India in 


Bondage,” takes the view that “all the harm in the world is” 
the work of the British.’”” We believe, however, as Dr. Edward 
Thompson said in his articles in the Times,that the vast ma- 
jority of the American people are well disposed to the British 
people in this time of difficulty. The American critics of British 

rule in India seem to have swallowed all the Indian Nationalist | 
propaganda with which the United States has been deluged in 

the last two years. Immunity from criticism Britain neither 

expects nor is likely to be granted in days when unrest in any 
quarter of the world is the concern of all the world; but the British 

people are naturally impatient, as they have every right to be, 

of criticism that is either uninformed or prejudiced or merely cap- 
tious. An American religious paper of the strictly denomina- 

tional type recently had an article written by a woman who 

avowed that the Indian people had a high standard of education | 
until the British broke it all up and imposed illiteracy upon the 
villagers, and that alcohol was unknown in India until, for pur-. 
poses of revenue, the British Government forced alcoholic liquors ’ 
upon the people. Other American religious papers which we. 
have been accustomed to regard as buttresses of Anglo-American ; 
friendship seem to assume that British rule in India has been one |! 
prolonged muddle,and that the British should pack up their» 

luggage at once and leave India to her own SA é., to. 
inevitable chaos and bloodshed. 

In a speech at Leeds, Sir Henry Lunn appealed last week to 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America official- 
ly to investigate the facts for both sides, and to show the Amer- 
ican press the facts of the situation. We would suggest, too, | 
that Sir John Simon, who is leaving England for America next 
week, should be invited by the Federal Council or the Church 
Peace Union to speak in New York on the whole Indian probiem, |! 
and that the speech be broadcast over the radio throughout th 
United States. A few facts from Sir John Simon might kill some: 
of the theories cherished by American publicists. No man living: 
could give the American people a truer survey of the facts, and 
it seems to us peculiarly fortunate that Sir John Simon should: 
be sojourning for two months in America just when this mis 7 
representation of British rule in India is so prejudicing that good 
will between the two English-speaking nations upon which, w 
believe, the hopes of a peaceful world depend.—The Christia 
World (London). i 
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% 
CHURCH UNITY OR ECCLESIASTICAL MERGER? | 
Perhaps church unity is still too far in the future for us to. 
give any consideration to its possible perils, and perhaps there 
is too little earnest desire for it among Episcopalians for us te 
risk quenching it by any such consideration. Yet surely we wil) 
accomplish more, and can enlist more effective support, by trys, 
ing to define just what we are working for, than by hoping ta 
gather in a larger crowd through the vagueness of our statements: 
The precise outlines of our goal will, of course, alter as we ap~ 
proach it, yet we shall never approach it without some definitio 
of it. 

We wonder if there are not some whose idea of church unity. 
is merely another one of those ‘‘mergers’”’ to which big busines: 
is addicted. The new church, if reorganized like a great trust. 
or a system of chain-stores, or a billion-dollar bank, could com) 
pletely standardize religion, it could curb the idiosyncrasies 0 
non-conforming prophets, it could save a world of trouble by. 
simplifying religion into an easy little creed, with a simple cod 
of duties, an American brand of salvation delivered in twenty-fiv 
cent packages. Such a merger would save thousands of dollars: 
the task of thinking; it would eliminate hundreds of superfluous 
employes, clerical and lay. But it would kill religion. ‘ 

While we deplore the sectarian divisions of Christendo 
we must never forget that most of them were born in a truly 
Christian protest against a unity which was far worse. Dr 
Fosdick has recently written, in his essay on the ehurch ia “Veni, 
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ures in Relief’: ““Once the communicn of saints on earth was a 
hain-gang at lock-step, with one ‘ong whip cracking down the 
vhole line to keep any man from deviating from that single con- 
rol. Denominations came from the gallant determination of 
rave men who loved spiritual freedom better than life, to end 
uch ignominious slavery under an authoritarian church.” 

We could imagine nothing more ghastly than a return to 
he one church of the period immediately preceding the Reforma- 
ion, with a single prescribed form of worship, with a creed which 
ll must accept as interpreted by the ecclesiastical authorities, 
vith its relentless control over the private lives of its communi- 
ants. We should hope for a united church with a variety of 
reeds, of forms of worship, and even of moral codes, though 
nified by a common allegiance to the teachings of Jesus. Any 
inion which would either suppress or disregard the varieties 
f belief which exist among Christians would not be a true unity. 

For this reason, it will be many years before we can expect to 
lave one church, even one Protestant church,in America. There 
ire numerous sects who worship a God who looks to some of us 
rery much like the Devil. There are those whose whole idea of 
vhat it means to follow Jesus is not complementary, but opposite, 
oourown. For the present, and for a long future, we can hope 
or no more than the reduction of the sects in number from 
everal hundreds to four or five. 

But the unity must come, not by any crushing out of in- 
lividual differences, not by any steam-roller tactics, but by a 
rank recognition of a unity of aim and of fundamental opinion 
vhich already exists, but which has been clouded by all sorts 
¥f ancient theories of faith and order, which, though embedded 
n creeds, canons, and confessions, really mean little to us to-day. 
f these obsolete differences meant what they profess to mean, 
inity would be both impossible and undesirable. If an essential 
mity does not already exist, stuffing us all into the same ecclesi- 
istical package will not create it.—The Churchman ( New York). 

* * 


LET RUSSIA TEACH US 


There are undeniably many features of the novel economic, 
ocial and political experiment which is now being worked out in 
Russia which deserve and will have the studious attention of 
shinking people of other nations. We do not reckon ourselves 
2mong those who are looking to Bolshevism to supply the solu- 


ion of the problems that confront the world at the present time. _ 


Neither would we be classed with those who would shut their 
2yes to the possible merits of some of the revolutionary venthres 
which are in process of demonstration or disproof onan enormous 
scale in Russia. For, believe it or not, the great mass of the 
vorld’s people are far from satisfied with existing institutions and 
are Viewing the Russian experiment with more or less open minds. 
We shall not do well if we reject contemptuously and with indig- 
nation the entire program, because it bears the ‘‘Red”’ label. 
[t will be the part of wisdom to examine its features without 
prejudice, as we would any new mechanical or scientific invention 
or process which offers to produce results that will serve the com- 
mon good. Lenin and Stalin may be hateful names, but their 
bearers have identified themselves with a project which disclaims 
all selfish aims and makes the highest professions of a desire to 
bring tranquillity, contentment and happiness to the world. 

Some who have read thus far may lift their eyebrows and 
wag their heads, saying, “So the old Advocate has gone Bol- 
shevik!”’ Not at all! This editorial is only a needed protest 
against the closed mind on the subject—the “Can any good 
thing come out of Nazareth?” frame of mind. 

There is at least one feature of Soviet policy that has demon- 
strated its usefulness, and of which we must avail ourselves if 
we are to perpetuate our own institutions. It is the attention 
given to the training of the young. This is the terrible strength 
of the Russian program. The far-sighted Soviet chiefs soon 
saw that they could not win over the present adult generation. 
Their hope lay ahead. If they could hold their own by terror, 
force, and roseate promises until the present adult generation 
should retire from active conduct of affairs, and at the same time 
; 


could mold the mind of the children to Bolshevik ideas and 
thought-forms the future would be assured. This they accord- 
ingly set themselves to do. They have spent money for agri- 
cultural machinery, but they have spent more for schools. They 
have imported expensive technicians from America and western 
Europe to develop power-plants, mechanical refrigeration, 
railways, mines, oil refineries, but they have been quite as zealous 
in the field of educational engineering. No child attends a 
school in Russia without being indoctrinated with hero-worship 
for Lenin, with abhorrence of capitalism, and with contempt for 
religion. All books which might go against such a system of be- 
lief are banned. It has been made almost impossible to secure 
and circulate Bibles, and formal religious instruction in schools 
is not, permitted to youths under eighteen years of age. Clubs, 
societies and leagues have been organized among the various 
age-groups to assist in the cultivation and practise of the Soviet 
theories. Even the museums of art are made to contribute to 
the same end by subtle explanations of the paintings and sculp- 
ture to groups of visiting children. Thus by every conceivable 
means that child is brought up to hate the old regime and to give 
loyal and enthusiastic support to the new system. 

Compare with this intensive training the haphazard method 
by which Christianity is inculcated in the rising generation of 
Americans. Without the reading of the Scriptures and the prac- 
tise of prayer in the home, only slight religious impression can 
be made upon the young. Yet these fundamentals are largely 
neglected. The schools, public as well as private (always ex- 
cepting the parochial school), can not legally give formal religious 
teaching. In most families children have ceased to attend church. 
This crowds the whole responsibility upon the church school 
(Sunday school), which is unfortunately so poorly equipped 
with teachers that its work, however valuable, falls far below any 
adequate standard of efficiency. 

The time is ripe for a rededication of the church to its work 
as a teacher. The churches must be made to realize. their re- 
sponsibility so keenly that their most intelligent members will 
accept training as teachers, and every member will give of his 
substance to provide educational buildings and equipment 
worthy of this indispensable branch of service. 

One thing is sure. If the present neglect of Christian child- 
training is permitted to continue for another quarter the church 
will face such a crisis as it has not met in centuries.—The Chris- 
tian Advocate (New York). 


* * 


BELIEF MATTERS 


One of the poorest attitudes known to us is expressed in the 
popular saying, “It makes no difference what you believe just so 
you live right.’”’ Perhaps those who utter this mischievous old 
saying are able to think, but certainly they have not taken 
the trouble to do so. 

It is related that James Stalker’s epigram, ‘‘Religion is not 
a creed but a life,’’ was quoted in one of the classes of President 
Busweli of Wheaton College, Illinois, and he immediately re- 
plied: 

“Cut down the tree if you like, all we want is the shade!” 

It was a just piece of mild irony. 

As there can be no shade without the tree, so there can be 
no life without belief. Beliet matters and there are “‘beliefs 
that matter.” 

The truth about this whole subject is that one is absolutely 
helpless, colorless, spineless, worthless, without vital betiefs. 
It should be the honest effort of every man to be a believer, 
a tremendous believer, a believer of the big eternal things. 
Instead of boasting of unbelief and encouraging it, the wise man 
will study to believe in all things great and good. No soul 
ever reaches up to the really meaningful heights of the universe 
until it has a big, towering faith. However it may seem, it is 
only the little fellow who does not believe. 

The biggest faith in the world is faith in God. That isthe 
faith which makes great the great and small.—Christian Evan-=- 
gelist. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


QUESTIONS FOR DR. TOMLINSON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Dr. Vincent Tomlinson raises several interesting questions 
by his article in the Leader of Aug. 30. Let me set them down 
here: 

1. Were Buchtel, Lombard, Tufts, St. Lawrence, Dean, 
and other schools started mainly to build up the Universalist 
Church? 

2. If so, in changing their mission to serving the educa- 
tional needs of the nation have they done something wrong or 
something noble? f 

3. Have we been alone in our experience, or have other 
denominations of Christians found that the appeal to sectarian- 
ism is dead? 

4. Is it quite true that Tufts and St. Lawrence are not 
associated in the popular mind to any extent with the Uni- 
versalist Church? Would Dr Tomlinson, for example, have 
peen likely to receive election to the board of trustees of Tufts 
if he had not been a Universalist? Do not all of his friends 
know this? 

5. Does Dr. Tomlinson criticise the action of the trustees 
of Buchtel or the trustees of Lombard in making the changes 
they did? If so, what would he have done? 

6. What would a man like Jesus Christ have done if he 
had been faced with the problem of serving all of Akron efficiently 
or of serving a little remnant of a sect at a poor dying rate? 

7. Have Don Seitz, Vincent Tomlinson and Harry Can- 
field really a right to ask for their dollars back? 

8. Could Sykes, Cousens, Peirce, Owen Young, and the 
other men associated with them in education, serve the Univer- 
salist Church better if they now made their schools strictly de- 
nominational? 

Tufis. 


* * 


FIFTY STRADDLES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just read the remarkable document entitled ‘“‘Declara- 
tion of Social Faith’ of the Social Welfare Commission of the 
Universalist General Convention. It deals with fifty social 
questions and straddles the fence on every one. A man who can 
so skilfully deal with live issues would be an archbishop in 
another church, but should be a reproach in ours. 

Harold Scott. 


* ca 


TO DENY A PRECIOUS INHERITANCE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In my travels in and out of the present industrial centers of 
this section, I note three observations. 

First, that such population is growing very rapidly, and it is 
largely an immigrant population in which Italy and Poland are 
strongly represented, and becomes a significant factor in our 
citizenship. 

Second, these people show unfailing attention to religion 
and to their church. Their church is the ritualistic church of 
authority. The parish house and parochical school adjoin the 
church, and uniformed priests and nuns walk the streets. It is 
the church of Europe with its ecclesiastical command, developed 
with growing power in America. It is in contrast to the spirit 
of inquiry and independent research which marks the free 
churches of American inheritance. 

Third, there is an opportunity, a conditional opportunity, 
for the Universalist Church. If we encourage reflection and 
investigation rather than exact ecclesiastical authority; if we 
proclaim the universality of law rather than mechanical salva- 
tion through the atoning sacrifice of the blood of another, and 
the oneness of life as marked from the doctrine of the Trinity, 
then we have a gospel which is yet distinctive. The immigrant 
who adventures across the sea is more fully alert in mind and 


resourceful in power than those who stay in the old country; 
much more open to the challenge of a new faith amid American 
surroundings. Missionary appeal has its greatest opportunity. 
here in this land. Our distinctive teaching measures our op- 
portunity. If, in worship, we are willing to say we believe 
things which in fact we do not believe, we may as well give up 
the battle and merge ourselves in the superior administrativ 
machinery of the larger evangelical denominations. : 

That, however, is to deny a precious inheritance. 

A, N. Foster. 
Norwich, Conn. 
* * 


FROM AN OKLAHOMA FRIEND 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
Your article on remodeling the old home got so near me I 
just have to write you once more. It seems we love so many - 
of the same things. 
On my trip last summer to my old home—when I took my | 
mother to her last resting place—I visited my birthplace. I 
have been gone fifty years. z 
I was only nine when I left, but can remember where all | 
the old apple trees were—snow apple, northern spy, greening, : 
and all those you mention in your book on “Apples from Home.” | 
It seemed as though I should find things as I left them. I 
wanted so muchto go through the old orchard and to the old pond * 
and get me some cattails, but the place had not been occupied / 
that year, and there had been so much rain that everything was | 
overgrown with weeds. 
I saw only one tree that looked natural in the yard—a large 
cedar—but the memory is still there. Time can’t erase early ’ 
impressions. 
But the trip was a joy to be long remembered, saddened of 
course by the thought that all but two of a large family have’ 
passed on. Then I visited our home where we lived so long, 
where my father had planted the trees and grapes. 
My father loved trees and could graft. He died in thet 
summer and we found, in the fall, 283 kinds of apples and peaches | 
on the trees. No one knew he had put the grafts on. Like’ 
planting good seeds—to come on later. 
Some things are hard to understand in this world. There’ 
are’so many in the East who have the blessed privilege of as-> 
sociating with the people of their faith, and hearing the wonder=! 
ful sermons and seeing the beautiful churches, and all that goes. 
with the service. And I wonder do they realize and fully as | 
preciate their blessings? 
And here I am isolated from all those things—an outsided 
in a way, no home in any church really, as our church burned 
quite a while ago. 4 
It is strange that the one greatest thing in the world—re- 
ligion—can separate instead of drawing together. When we’ 
built our church in La Plata we had been attending the Pres— 
byterian church, in fact I was a member. It was all right for us 
to go to their church, but a very different thing to them when w 
went to our own church. But it’s worth the price. I have no 
regrets. 
I so much enjoyed all the services during the dedicatior 
of our wonderful church in Washington. I have read and re 
read the papers. 
I am so proud of my Building Stone. I felt in mother’s 
passing that our name was gone in our immediate family, but i* 
is where it can never die now. 
It would be a great pleasure indeed to sit on your new 
porch and enjoy your beautiful views. I hear you talk of th 
real things in life. In my dreams I have been there. Imagina 
trips are fine when there are no others. 
I enjoyed Dr. Marshall’s sermon on ‘‘Repent.” 
Mrs. J. W. Overstreet. 
Bristow, Oklahoma. 
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The Many-Sided Franklin 
ranklin;: The Apostle of Modern 
Times. By Bernard Fay. (Little, 
Brown. $3.00.) 

Benjamin Franklin, the versatile printer, 
urnalist, politician, scientist, and diplo- 
at, can not be seen as he was without 


e light and shade, the quite unusual . 


enery, and the dramatic action of the 
age on which he appeared. Even when 
ch skill as Mr. Fay possesses reveals 
e stage and the action, we are still left 
ondering what Franklin really thought 
id felt. In this new Life of Franklin 
e embodied the results of prodigious re- 
arch into materials both published 
id unpublished, and the author claims 
at for every sentence there is documen- 
ry evidence; it would seem that no 
rlier writer on Franklin had had a better 
portunity for clear judgment and con- 
ncing exposition. But in spite of the 
illiance of this French writer and the 
oroughness of his research, we are left 
ce to face with an enigmatic figure. 
e are told that he was before all else 
id always a moral leader, but we are 
tt made to feel any extraordinary moral 
wer; on the contrary, we are led to 
ynder how far ethical judgments entered 
to his calculations. He is shown a 
sar-sighted and indefatigable servant 
his country, a guardian of her interests 
rough intrigue, a steady source of con- 
lence in her dark days, and yet we are 
couraged to think that the breach with 
land, which Franklin sought to avert, 
mained throughout his life a ground for 
sappointment. 
For the very reason that the author 
es not present his character in false 
nplicity, does not dramatize his life in 
cordance with a preconceived logic of 
velopment, we feel that it is a biog- 
phy of lasting value. Undoubtedly 
ose who knew Franklin and had dealings 
th him were puzzled by his many-sided- 
ss; a biography which made us feel 
at he could be fixed into a formula 
duld be a futile work. 
No other man of the eighteenth century, 
can safely be said, touched the life of 
e world in so many and different ways. 
ue printer’s apprentice in Boston, a 
lical critic of Puritan theology and 
yrals while still a youth, becomes before 
is old a diplomat whose mind kings 
d it to their advantage to understand, 
savant honored by learned men every- 
lere, an inventive genius whose scientific 
erests always bore practical fruit, a 
ident of languages and a lover of books, 
t a shrewd interpreter of popular 
ajudices. He dealt with Quakers in 
nnsylvania and with princes in Europe, 


iny book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
ordering from the Universalist Publishing House, 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


and he was overawed by neither the sim- 
plicity of the former nor the pomp of the 
latter. Soldier, athlete, traveler, gallant, 
leader in Masonic circles, tireless investi- 
gator of phenomena that wise men thought 
they had explained when they had only 
named them, Franklin was tbe most 
versatile of men in a century of great 
changes and therefore.of unusual versa- 
tility. Was there any unity of purpose 
and feeling in such a life? 

Monsieur Fay finds the secret in Frank- 
lin’s personal hold on people. “It was he, 
himself, they loved; it was the magnificent 
role he had created for himself, he the most 
gifted actor of his time, that attracted 
people. No one had ever been able be- 
fore to play the burgeois, but he had known 
how. . . . He had found that the balance 
of all his ideas and of all his scientific 
moral and artistic concepts centered in 
the principle of utility. He had known 
how to discard absolute beauty, absolute 
truth, absolute good, as well as evil, volup- 
tuousness, frivolity and elegance; he had 
only kept hold of the practical and had 
given it a human, attractive and pic- 
turesque form.”’ 

The translation of such a work deserved 
the services of a more experienced writer. 
Mr. Ims has shown, in a work of his own, 
that he has literary gifts, but in this 
translation one notes quite a large number 
of infelicities, ungrammatical phrases, 
and errors in translating the French idiom 
into the English. But apart from these 
the book is very readable in its English 
form. 

For an understanding of the situation 
which finally led to the separation of the 
Colonies from England, of the part played 
by France in the Revolution, of the 
temper of the statesmen on both sides of 
the water, and for glimpses of the life of 
the common people, the general reader 
could hardly do better than follow, with 
this gifted French author, the extraordi- 
nary career of the Apostle of Modern 
Times. 

ELSES 


a 


The Significance of Personality 
By Richard M. Vaughan. (Macmillan. 

$2.50.) 

He who has ever attempted to think 
out a logical account of his own belief 
system will be more than interested in 
the recent book of Richard M. Vaughan, 
professor of Christian Theology in New- 
ton Theological Institution. For in this 
book the author sets out “‘to present a 
comprehensive and self-consistent world 
view,” which he largely achieves, and 
achieves in such a way that the thought- 
ful of to-day will find real value and stimu- 
lation in it. 

“The greatest need of our time isa 


workable philosophy of life,” says Mr. 
Vaughan, and he gives us one based on 
what is to him the most significant thing 
in the universe—namely, personality. 
He sees our present befuddled situation 
and seizes upon that which isanost precious 
to all of us as the key to clarity and reality. 
Grant with him that man is the culmina- 
tion of the whole cosmic process as we 
know it, the final term in creation which 
reveals the whole meaning of it, and you 
can go rejoicingly to his full Protestant 
Christian conclusions. 

The author is modern in his outlook, 
speaks intelligently of philosophical posi- 
tions and scientific findings, and yet can 
marshal his logic to the support of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, the divinity of 
Christ in a very real sense, the hope of 
personal immortality, and the belief in 
miracle which is ‘‘at the heart of all re- 
ligion”’ as ‘‘assurance that the order of 
the world is at the command of personal 
goodness.” : 


The personalism of Mr. Vaughan leads 


also to an ethic in accord with the gen- 
erally accepted Christian ideal. The 
child is the central figure in the home and 
monogamy the normal relationship of the 
sexes. Democracy is the best form of 
government. There is a right to property, 
but democratization of the processes of 
production are needed to widen the dis- 
tribution of capital, give the joy of crea- 
tive toil and a shift from the acquisitive 
to the service motive. Education and 
the church added to these factors make up 
the way to self-respect, self-fuifillment 
and reverence for other personalities which 
is involved in personalism. 

Accepting personality as the most sig- 
nificant thing in the universe and the 
meaning of it, makes Reality a personal 
God who permits evil, pain, confusion and 
imperfection as the necessary incidents in 
building human life and death as the fact 
in evolution without which there would 
have been no room for human life. Every- 
thing has meaning in relation to human 
and divine personality, and the essentials 
for us are the comfort and hope of the 
Fatherhood of God and personal immortal- 
ity and the chailenge to human energies 
to achieve a divine society as true children 
of the Father. 

This is a book that will challenge the 
reader to get at his own philosophy of life 
thoroughly. 

Dorothy Dyar. 

Seattle. Washington. 

* * 
The Philosophic Way of Life 
By T. V. Smith. (University of Chicago 

Press. $2.50.) 

In “The Philosophie Way of Life’’ Prof. 
T. V. Smith presents us with six popular 

(Continued on page 1182) 
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MURRAY GROVE INSTITUTE 


The courses offered this year have been 
most helpful and interesting. The study 
in “Bible” has been made extremely en- 
joyable because of the practical way 
Mrs. Folsom has presented it. 

“Principles in Teaching” offered by 
Miss Virginia Eddy has been of great 
assistance to both church school teachers 
and officers. 

Mr. Earle Dolphin’s course in “‘Music’”’ 
has met the needs of some of the church 
school workers who feel that music should 
play a greater part than it now does. 

It is regrettable that our Institute 
period is so short, because discussion must 
be curtailed in order to complete the 


courses. If we could have “clinic ses- 
sions’ in future Institutes it would be of 
great help. 


The Y. P. C. U. should play a targer 
part in the Murray Grove Institute in 
the future. 

J. Stewart Diem, 

Delegate from the Metropolitan District 

Sunday School Institute. 
ANOTHER VIEW OF THE MURRAY 
GROVE INSTITUTE 


The leaders have been exceptional in 
their ability, untiring in their efforts to 
put across their subjects, and in making 
an atmosphere of religion that was definite 
and enjoyable. 

As J measure my church school with the 
ideals set forth by the leaders I realize 
there is much to do, but feel better pre- 
pared to remedy the weak places, and 
make better adjustments. 

Marion Reid Butler. 
* * 
A UNIVERSALIST LOOKS AT POPE 
PIUS XI 


To the Editor of Search Lights: 

Some popes have expressed sweetness; 
others have expressed power. Pius XI 
is the incarnation of both. Here is aman 
whose handsome countenance indicates 
keenness of intellect, strength of purpose 
and energy of action, combined with 
gentleness and great benignity. If I saw 
such a man walking up the street and had 
no knowledge of his name or position, I 
would wish to lift my hat to him. Though 
a liberal of liberals, I am glad that the 
Roman Catholic Church has such a 
leader. 

Twenty-four members of our party 
were granted the courtesy of an audience 
with the Pope, through the combined 
influence of a priest in Cambridge, a po- 
tentate in Rome and the chief officers of 
the Knights of Columbus. If the Holy 
Father granted all requested interviews 
he would have absolutely no time for 
other duties. 


people in the room Pius chose for his 
special word of blessing a ten-year-old 
lad, whose peasant father and mother 
probably had saved for many months 
that they and their children might see 
the Pope. I think he likes children and I 
think children like him. It is good to 
have such a man in the Vatican. 

Our journey approaches its end. We 
are tired, but as happy and enthusiastic 
as ever. We have explored the Venetian 
Canals by moonlight, confident in the 
ability and integrity of our picturesque 
gondoliers; we have reveled in the artistic 
treasures of beautiful Florence, we have 
climbed the two hundred and ninety-four 
steps of Pisa’s leaning tower, and we have 
been overwhelmed by the glories, ruined 
and unruined, of this city supreme. 

Can we ever remember one tenth of 
what we have learned? Probably not. 
But there will be a residuum that will be 
an abiding delight. 

A joker in our midst makes much capital 
out of his chronological confusion. Once 
he was interested in the Massachusetts 
Tercentenary; then he had attention for 
nothing other than ‘‘early Norman,” and 
now despises anything that has no B. C. 
to its date. I heard him say that he had 
discovered that B. C. came before A. D., 
and that he wanted to know what came 
before B. C. 

On the 22d of August we shail be on the 
bounding main—not too bounding we 
hope. Home will look pretty good. And 
the home folks will be dearer than ever 
before. 

Loyally, 
George E. Huntley. 
* * 
THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


In Convention at Toronto 


The radical changes which have taken 
place in Sunday School Conventions were 
made very evident at the great gathering 
at Toronto in June. The earlier conven- 
tions were distinctly evangelistic. They 
had motivating and popularizing power. 
Gradually the spirit has changed until 
they have become intensive schools of 
principles and method instead of an emo- 
tional crusade. 

The Toronto Convention definitely 
planned ‘“‘to focus the minds and energies 
of leaders and workers all over the conti- 
nent upon achieving together certain com- 
monly accepted goals in a program of 
constructive advance for the next four 
years.”’ 

At the closing session, Dr. Arlo Brown, 
president of Drew Seminary and chair- 
man of the Program Committee, gave an 
address which was the result of the co- 
operative study in which the whole group 


four special emphases which should stand 
out in all work for religious educatio nD 
during the next four years: 

1. To make religious education more 
truly Christian. 

2. To make the needs of growing per- 
sons determinative of al! our educational 
procedure. 7 

3. To deliver the spirit of world friend-— 
ree and human brotherhood. 


1. The promotion of ideals and stand- 
ards through strengthening the field —_ 

2. Advance in leadership training. Y 

3. Recruiting disciples for Christ and 
the Church. , | 

4, Expanding and enriching the Pro-— 
gram of the church school. :| 

Workers for religious education in our } 
own church must feel, as they read the - 1 
above, that the International Council is ) } 
emphasizing exactly what we have been ‘ 
trying to emphasize ourselves—the ap 
plication of the principle of brotherhood - 
to all human relationships, and the recog- 
nition of the needs of the child as the de- 
termining principle in all our work. Ex- } 
cept for a few ultra-modern people we = 
have always thought of religious educa- ¢ 
tion as Christian. Dr. Weigle in one of + 
the outstanding convention addresses” 
said that religious education is Christian | 
when “‘it shares in the methods of Jesus, } 
when it shares the ethical values of Jesus, © 
and when it shares the gospel of Jesus.” 7 
This sounds very much like the Christian § 
education which pulpits and schoois of 4 
the liberal church have always been> r 
promoting. 7 

The first, second, and fourth of the: 


worked out ahere these four years: 


and still absorb all its workers. We find | 
ourselves then called to no new program 4 
by this great gathering of Sunday school ¥ 
forces, but encouraged to continue in the4 
ways we have already chosen and which) 
our experience has proved to be worth) 


while. 
* * 


BOOKS RECENTLY ADDED TO THE. 
LOAN LIBRARY—III 
Helps in Teaching Religion to Children: ; 
The Child’s Approach to Religion, H. W.: 
Fox. 
Every Day Problems of the Every Day. 
Child, Thom. 
Wholesome Childhood, Groves. 
Can I Teach My Child Religion? Stewart. 
Outlines of Child Study, Gruenberg. 
Guidance of Childhood and Youth, Gruen- 
berg. 


| THANK YOU 


I believe one of the loveliest experi- 
=nces of my trip abroad this summer was 
the remembrance of friends and their 
creetings as I set sail in July. I wish 
very Massachusetts Mission Circle to 
aecept this as a personal “thank you” for 
the cards and letters of greeting which I 
received, and to know what a joy it was 
co me to be remembered by so many. 
Hazel I. Kirk. 
NOTES FROM JAPAN 


Miss Hathaway gives us just a little 
news from Japan in a letter in which she 
tells of Miss Bowen’s departure. Miss 
Bowen has now arrived in this country, 
and we are looking forward to meeting 
her and hearing her stories of life in Japan. 
On June 9 Miss Hathaway writes: “I do 
want to give you a little message before 
the weather gets too warm. First I must 
tell you about Georgene’s going. She left 
Tokyo station at 6 p. m. Saturday the 
8th. JI have no idea how many people 
were there to see her off—an immense 
crowd is all that I can say. Over twenty 
went to Yokohama with her. As the boat 
sailed early ia the morning there was no 
opportunity to see her go out. She joins 
a friend in Kobe, and they sail sometime 
to-day. She had a wonderful set of fare- 
well meetings and, best of all, they were 
all sincere. The church here at Koishi- 
kawa gave her a wonderful farewell meet- 
ing with a program on which they put 
much careful preparation. The farewells 
were all so sweet—there was nothing to 
mar them. She has made a wonderful 
place for herself in the short period. I 
wish I could do her justice in what I say, 
but I can not. Her followers so hated to 
have her leave, even for a short time. 

“Of course Ruth and I are very lonely, 
but we shail be so busy that there will be 
little time to think about it. 

“May 20 it was just twenty-five years 
ago since I first entered the Blackmer 
Home. The former girls gave me a res- 
taurant party. I think Tei and Matsu 
were largely responsible for it. There were 
twenty girls present and six of the number 
were girls who greeted me in the Blackmer 
Home parlor the night of myarrival. One 
of the other girls was the very one for 
whom Miss Osborn began the Home. 
We had a very happy time, and I am sure 
that I appreciated their kind thought- 
fulness. The night the present girls in 
the Home gave Georgene a little farewell, 
they also gave me congratulations for my 
long service. Their speeches were so 


dear.” 

i. thus we get a glimpse into the 

Home in Japan. We see Miss Hathaway, 

Miss Downing, Matsu and Tomoku San 
ing on faithfully and efficiently, 
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nevertheless probably counting the days 
until Miss Bowen can be back with them 
once again. 

Sometimes we wonder how the girls in 
Blackmer Home feel about us and about 
the Home, and occasionally a letter comes 
which brings joy to our hearts and a 
desire to increase our efforts that more 
girls may have the privileges of this 
Christian home in Japan. Here is a letter 
from Miss Yoshi Maeda, who is being 
educated by the money which former 
graduates are returning for their educa- 
tion. Another girl is also being helped 
by this fund. Miss Hathaway says she 
is sure you will be glad to know that the 
girls who have gone from the Home are 
now helping other girls. 


50 Takata, Oimatsu Cho, 
Koishikawa Ku, Tokyo, 
June 30, 1930. 
Dear American Friends: 
At the same time that the joyous spring 
visited us one great happiness was given 
to me. That was, I was taken into the 


The Romance 


The story of the little Universalist 
church in East Boston, Mass., for the 
past five years has been almost a romance, 
and that romance has largely centered 
about the personality of one heroic and 
loyal little woman. This brave spirit is 
Miss Helen E. Rice. 

Aiter an association with All Souls 
Church, now on White Street, covering a 
period of almost three quarters of a cen- 
tury, Miss Rice, by the inevitable breaking 
of home ties, is to remove to Springfield, 
Mass. While her residence will be changed, 
her heart will remain in all its affection 
with the friends and the church “back 
home.”’ She is now superintendent of 
the church school, deaconess, treasurer 
of the parish, and a member of the trustees. 

On Tuesday evening, Sept. 2, the 
church had an “appreciation party”’ for 
Miss Rice. John Watson, chairman of 
the trustees, presided, and introduced 
those who made up a happy program. 
Earie Dolphin, organist, offered several 
instrumental numbers, and, accompanying 
himself, sang ““The Lost Chord.” Mr. 
Watson presented Miss Ricé a choice 
bouquet of roses, an expression of the per- 
sonal feelings of many friends. Dr. 
Coons, State Superintendent, told some- 
thing of the life of Miss Rice and of her 
fine service. On behalf of the church, 
he handed Miss Rice a Roman cross of 
solid gold, beautifully engraved with the 
name of her church and the date of the 
reception. The evening closed with a de- 
lightful social hour, with sandwiches and 
ices for refreshment. 
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Blackmer Home. I don’t know how to 
express my gratitude to you for your 
kindness. 

I have been educated in the Hinomoto 
Girls’ High School, a Baptist mission 
school, for five years. The principal of 
the school was also an American lady. 
We have been given both a mental and 
spiritual education in a wonderful environ- 
ment. And-now am I not fortunate that 
I was brought to the Blagkmer Home, 
which is again a Christian home? I am so 
happy about it that I am trying to make 
my faith stronger and stronger. 

Iam hoping to bea kindergartner study- 
ing the course every day, and next year 
I shall finish it. 

Now I am helping with the work in the 
Akasaka Universalist Kindergarten in the 
mornings and on Sundays I teach the 
Sunday school children at the Iidamachi 
Sunday school which is located in the 
Ohayo Kindergarten building. I am liv- 
ing very happily, praying that I shall be a 
little humble light, lighted by Christ’s 
love every day. 

With much love and thanks which I can 
not express in words, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Yoshi Maeda. 


of East Boston 


Miss Rice is a splendid example of a 
New England type, not so common to-day 
as one might wish. She was a native of 
East Boston with several generations be- 
hind her. She recalls hearing her great 
grandfather tell of the time when he knew 
of but ten houses in East Boston. This 
grandfather saw the island of East Boston 
bound to Boston proper one winter by 
ice so thick that teams passed to and fro. 
When a wee girl, she attended Universalist 
services ia Webster Hall. Later a church 
was built on Central Square. There she 
was a regular attendant. 

She started her own career as a teacher 
in Chelsea. Scarlet fever, then so dreaded, 
robbed her largely of her sense of hearing. 
Not at all baffled, she learned lip reading, 
taught it, and through the years has be- 
come so proficient that few of the messages 
from the pulpit have escaped her. For 
forty years she has been employed by a 
firm which, upon the completion of her 
service in June, gave her a bouquet of 
flowers to which were attached five twenty- 
dollar gold pieces. The hundred dollars, 
Dr. Coons said, symbolized the entire 
span of her service here, only seventy-five 
years of which have already passed. 

During the evening of the reception, a 
resolution of sympathy and love for the 
pastor of the church, Rey. S. Laurine 
Freeman, stili in the hospital but regaining 
her health steadily, was unanimously 
voted by the large company. Rev. Hen- 
drik Vossema of Medford, who will serve 
as interim pastor in East Boston after 
Oct. 1, was present. C. 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


The fall season opens 
in Massachusetts with 
a very considerable 
number of pastorless 
places. When the Con- 
vention met in Lowell 
in May, the Superin- 
tendent could report 
but one pastorless cir- 
cuit, that at Orleans 
and Eastham. Now there are some thir- 
teen parishes without leaders. Lest that 
statement cause a commotion among rest- 
less ministers, it is diplomatic to say 
speedily that only three of the thirteen 
are parishes which will pay as much as 
$2,000 each per year. Quincy is one of 
these, and Quincy has arranged with Dr. 
Huntley to serve as interim minister up 
to January first. Back from Europe, Dr. 
Huntley did not even wait for Sept. 7 to 
meet his new charge. A _ get-together 
and supper was arranged by the Quincy 
church on Friday evening, Sept. .5, and 
Dr. Huntley was there to greet his new 
co-workers and to announce his fall plans. 
The other two referred to are Monson 
and Medford. Monson is hearing can- 
didates on Sept. 7 and 14, and the pre- 
diction is that a prompt election will 
oecur. Mr. Vossema will complete his 
service in Medford with the end of Sep- 
tember. A special pulpit supply com- 
mittee has been engaged upon the selec- 
tion of a successor to Mr. Vossema since 
last May. By the middle of October it 
is fair to guess that both Medford and 
Monson will have elected leaders. 

Orleans and Eastham had with them 
through July Rey. and Mrs. Otis F. Al- 
vord of Friendship, New York. Early in 
August Mr. and Mrs. Alvord were ex- 
tended a ‘“‘call,’”’ which was accepted, the 
new relation to begin on Oct. 15. In the 
meantime the pulpit at Orleans is being 
supplied by a minister in Orleans who is 
neighbor and friend to the church, Rev. 
H. W. Maier. 

The other vacancies in the old Bay 
State are Leominster, Plymouth, Canton, 
Foxboro, Medford Hillside, Roxbury, 
North Orange, Springfield Second, Essex, 
and Marion. Beverly was on the pastor- 
less list after Rev. Robert M. Rice went 
to be Dr. Shutter’s assistant in Minne- 
apolis, but Beverly has wisely and prompt- 
ly chosen Rev. Stanley G. Spear as pastor, 
and he will begin his new duties with the 
beginning of the fall. After finishing his 
labors in Medford, Mr. Vossema will go to 
East Boston, where he will serve as interim 
pastor until the return of Rev. S. Laurine 
Freeman. The plan, as arranged, is for 
Mr. Vossema to carry on the work in 
East Boston until January first: Miss 
Freeman, after two severe operations with- 
in one week, is now steadily gaining ap- 


parently, but naturally it will be some 
months before her strength is sufficient to 
cope with the duties of a missionary situa- 
tion such as that in East Boston. 

Essex, after being associated for eight 
years with Beverly, wishes to have its 
own minister. This will be a student 
pastorate, and plans to that end are al- 
ready under way. Donald Lothrop, senior 
at Tufts, preached in Essex Sept. 7. 
Robert Lewis, also of Tufts, will supply 
Sept. 14, 21 and 28. 

Rey. C. F. McIntire will conclude a 
rather long and happy pastorate at North 
Orange on Sept. 28. It is already ar- 
ranged for Rey. Peter J. McInnes to supply 
at North Orange on the first three Sundays 
of October. North Orange, like Leomin- 
ster, is a parish which can not pay above a 
very modest salary. The salary in each 
of these places is under a thousand dollars. 
It was the hope that Leominster might be 
put with Fitchburg, much the same as 
Hardwick has joined with Worcester First. 
Rey. Donald B. F. Hoyt, assistant at 
Worcester, is the regular minister at Hard- 
wick. The thought was that an assistant 
at Fitchburg might, as a curate, take good 
care of Leominster. This can not be 
done, and now the hope is that Leominster 
and Gardner may be associated in a cir- 
cuit relation. 

Plymouth still feels the depression 
thrown over it by the untimely death of 
its alert and able young minister, Rev. 
Doris A. Swett. The parish, however, is 
bravely co-operating with the Superintend- 
ent in finding another young leader. 
Rey. Philip F. Mayer, who has been the 
summer pastor in our old, historic church 
in Oxford, preached in Plymouth Sept. 7. 
He will be the preacher there again on 
Sept. 28. 

-Canton and Foxboro began immediately 
after the going of Dr. Conklin to find a 
worthy successor. The remuneration in 
dollars and cents is not great, but the 
pastorate is a responsible one and im- 
portant. Services are resumed in Fox- 
boro on Sept. 7 and at Canton on the 14th. 

Two places, more vital perhaps than 
any of the others, which will not be easily 
filled, are Springfield Second and Roxbury. 
Springfield is one of the best and most 
beautiful cities in New England. Our old 
St. Paul’s Church has united with the 
Unitarian church, under the pastorate of 
Rev. O. W. Eames. Over in another part 
of the city, in a residential section, is our 
Second Church. The work was organized 
by Dr. Conklin, when he was minister at 
St. Paul’s. The parish has not a large 
membership, but it has excellent possi- 
bilities. An aggressive, wise young minis- 
ter, who is loyal and co-operative, could 
do a fine service for himself and for 
his denomination in Springfield Second. 


There is in the church a splendid school, 
and there are workers there to make glad 
a minister’s heart. The salary will be 
$1,200, maybe $1,500. The Convention 
pays now, as it has for years, $300 a year 
to care for interest upon a co-operative 
bank loan. The parish pays a like amount 
ia the reduction of the principal of the loan. 
‘Roxbury opened the new season Sept. 
14, with the State Superintendent in the 
pulpit. For four years our Roxbury 
church was joined in a federation with the 
Winthrop Street Methodist people. The 
Eliot Congregational Church proposed a 
merger with the Universalist church. 
The Methodists withdrew and are wor- 
shiping in a rented church plant belonging 
to the Baptists. The Eliot Congrega- 
tionalists have decided to rebuild their 
own building. The Universalists, di+ 
minished in numbers, are left in their big, 
beautiful building on Buena Vista Street. 
Will our people be able to go alone? Will - 
the Methodists return? The program at 
this moment is not made. : 
Medford Hillside is, another important 
parish which has a full supply of problems. 
It is a place which should be strong and — 
useful. As a church it was established — 
by the teachers and students of Crane 
Theological School. Dr. Fischer of New 
Haven was one of its first leaders, and his 
work is remembered there to this day 
with love and appreciation. The Con-— 
vention, sensing the strategic location of 
the church, has been helping with more ~ 
than generosity. Last year the Conven-- 
tion put $1,763 into carrying on at Med-_ 


ford Hillside. } 

There is every reason to be pleased at 
the summer services in our churches._ 
Down Cape Cod way Provincetown, : 
Chatham, Orleans, Eastham and Yar-_ 
mouthport have been able to make fine 
reports. Dr. Albion was in his own pulpit | 
in Provincetown. Rev. Otto S. Lyding 
of Nashua, N. H., was the preacher in ~ 
Chatham. Orleans and Eastham, as : 
already noted, had Mr. Alvord and Mr. ~ 
Maier. Rev. Lester L. Lewis from Water-— 
ville, Maine, has been on his farm in West 
Yarmouth and has preached at the Port | 
as usual. Up along Cape Ana our churches = 
have seen an unusually active year. The ’ 
Annisquam and Gloucester churches are - 
jubilant, over their achievements. Rev. 
J. B. Reardon has kept his church open 
at Rockport. His son, Rev. Gordon C. ° 
Reardon, and Rev. Delmar Trout of 
Meriden, Conn., have supplied on certain > 
Sundays. At Gloucester’s Tercentenary . 
service over one thousand persons were - 
crowded into the church. The entire 
seating capacity of the church is 911. 
Rev. Clarence J. Cowing, the pastor, is , 
most appreciative of the enthusiasm and | 
the loyalty of his people. The congrega- . 
tions in Gloucester last year averaged , 
170. { 
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Five services were held in West Haver- 
hill, with Rev. Edwin L. Noble and Rev. 
Clarence L. Eaton as the preachers. 
The old church in Oxtord had eight ser- 
vices. Rey. Philip F. Mayer preached on 
six Sundays, and Carl A. Seaward supplied 
on two of the days. 

Since the building and occupation of the 
splendid Church of the Redemption in 
Boston there has been difficulty with the 
acoustics. The matter has been thor- 
oughly considered by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Convention. Acoustical 
engineers have been on the problem. 
Experiments have been tried. Finally 
a special committee trom the State Board, 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Miss Georgene Bowen, who has just 
arrived in this country from Japan, called 
at Headquarters Sept. 8. 


Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., president of 
the Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion, met recently with a serious and pain- 
ful accident. Climbing a mountain near 
North Conway, he slipped and was thrown 
upon some rocks, cutting his head, break- 
ing some fingers, and doing considerable 
damage to his nose. He was repaired in 
the North Conway Memorial Hospital, 
and after a week’s rest in Vermont he ex- 
pects to return to his Boston home. 


Rev. L. Griswold Williams, recently of 
Reading, Penn., preached in the Second 
Church, Springfield, Mass., on Sept. 7. 


Rey. Frank W. Merrick, D. D., takes 
care of the services in the Medford Hillside, 
Mass., church on Sept. 7, 14 and 21. 


Rev. Charles H. Emmons preached at 
Franklin, Mass., at the opening services 
of the season, Sept. 7. 


Mrs. John M. Foglesong, recording 
secretary of the W. N. M. A., was operated 
on at the Homeopathic Hospital of 
Rhode Island, Providence, Tuesday, Sept. 
ea 


The funeral of Mrs. Georgiana C. Pay- 
son occurred at her home, 1151 Washing- 
ton Street, Braintree, Mass., on Sunday 
afternoon, Aug. 31. Rev. Leroy W. 
Coons, D. D., a former pastor and close 
friend of the family, officiated. Interment 
was in the cemetery at Braintree. Mrs. 
Payson formerly lived in Augusta, Maine, 
and earlier still m Thomaston, Maine. 


At 7.30 p. m., Sept. 4, Mr. Carl A. 
Hempel of the Lynn, Mass., church 
school, sent to each member of the school 
through the post-office the following 
telegram: ‘‘Members of the First Uni- 
versalist Church School of Lynn: First 
session of our church school at 12 m. 
Sunday, September 7, 1930. Your attend- 
ance means 100 per cent present for your 
class; it means continuing your cross and 
crown record without a break; it means 


: 
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consisting of Messrs. Parker, Ladd, and 
Davis, has been chosen and given authori- 
ty to go the whole way to correct the evils. 
This work will be done at the beginning 
of the new fail season, so that a perfected 
auditorium will be ready for the splendid 
work and worship of this church. The 
Church of the Redemption has been open 
all summer, and the services have been 
unusually satisfactory. Dr. Lowe, who 
has been in Round Pond, Maine, through 
part of July and all of August, was back 
in his pulpit on Sept. 7, rested and re- 
freshed by an active summer on the coast 
of Maine. 
Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


encouragement to the teachers and officers 
and your help on the day’s program. 
Get the attendance habit on the opening 
Sunday. All together for the best year 
ever.” 


Dr. Coons, Superintendent in Massa- 
chusetts, opens the new season at East 
Boston on Sept. 7, and at Roxbury on 
Sept. 14. On Sept. 21, he will preach for 
Mr. Vossema of Medford, who will that 
day be in East Boston. On Sept. 28, Dr. 
Coons expects to be in Marion and Matta- 
poisett. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz and Dr. Walter H. 
Macpherson landed at Quebec, Aug. 30, 
from the Empress of Australia, having 
completed arrangements for the Uni- 
versalist Good Will Tour to Europe in 
the summer of 1931. 


Dr. George E. Huntley was at Head- 
quarters Sept. 3, having reached home 
from his European trip the night before. 


Mrs. H. Z. Humphreys ‘of Los Angeles, 
Cal., called at the Leader office Sept. 4. 
She is visiting her brother in Wrentham, 
Mass. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz received a telegram 
from Kerns Wright, dated Vanwert, Ohio, 
Sept. 2, and saying: ‘‘Regret to advise 
you that Miss Myrtle Conant passed 
away this afternoon. Her funeral will be 
Thursday at two o’clock.”’ Miss Conant 
was one of our most faithful and loyal 
supporters in the state of Ohio. She has 
rendered valuable service in the local 
churches and the denomination at large. 


A wedding of interest to a large circle 
of Universalists ‘was solemnized at Brad- 
ford, Penn., Wednesday, Aug. 20, when 
Rev. Donald Hoyt and Miss Helen Emery 
were united in marriage by Rev. George 
A. Gay. The bride’s home was simply 
but effectively decorated with flowers, 
and immediately after the ceremony a 
wedding luncheon was enjoyed by the 
relatives and friends. The bride and 
groom, after a short vacation trip to 
Canada and various points in New Eng- 
land, will live at Worcester, Mass., where 
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Mr. Hoyt is to be assistant pastor of the 
First Universalist Church. 


Florida 


Hamburg.—The Universalist services 
at Hamburg Sunday, Aug. 10, were largely 
attended, a large number from the im- 
mediate neighborhood being present, be- 
sides many from Madison and some from 
the Macedonia section, Monticello, Quit- 
man and other Georgia towns. The 
pastor, Rev. A. G. Strain, delivered an 
impressive sermon to a large congregation 
in the morning. He is holding up well, 
considering his age, and loves and is loved 
by all who know him. In the afternoon a 
fellowship and help meeting was held, 
with Will Smith presiding. Following 
the Scripture reading by Rev. R. H. La- 
tham, very appreciated talks on the theme 
were made by Messrs. J. F. McCall, 
J. R. Kelly and R. C. Horne of the Third 
Cireuit bar, Judge Hal Adams of this 
circuit and Rev. W. J. Rey. Music by 
the choir and a solo by Mrs. R. C. Horne 
were features of the afternoon exercises. 
A few words and the benediction by Mr. 
Strain closed the meeting. At the noon 
hour a bountiful dinner of all kinds of 
good things was served.—Enterprise-Re- 
corder (Madison, Florida). 


Georgia 
Atlanta.—The United Liberal Church 
opened Sunday, Sept. 7, with the new 
minister, Dr. Aubrey F. Hess, in the pul- 
pit. His subject was “The Nature and 
Purpose of Religion.” ; 


Maine 


Rumford.—Rev. Benjamin H. Clark, 
pastor. During the summer the Baptist, 
Methodist and Universalist churches 
united for worship. Services were held 
in each of the churches at different times, 
each minister preaching in his own church. 
These services were well attended. An- 
other community project of wider scope 
was that of the church vacation school. 
Schools were held in three churches of 
the community. The school for Rumford 
was held in the Universalist church. 
There were about two hundred in at- 
tendance at the three schools. On one 
Sunday evening in August the minister 
with others of Rumford drove up to Dolly 


_ Copp Camp in New Hampshire, where he 


preached to a large number of summer 
campers. These services are conducted 
by Rev. H. A. Markley, pastor at Gorham, 
N. H., at whose invitation Mr. Clark . 
preached. These services have proved 
very successful for the past two summers. 
Offerings are taken and the money given 
to the New Hampshire Protective Society 
for Children. The minister represented 
the American Legion Post of Rum‘ord, 
of which post he is the chaplain, at the 
state meeting of the Legion, which was 
held in Augusta, Maine, Aug. 25-27. 
Mr. Clark supplied the pulpit at Andover, 
Maine, during the month of August. 
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Massachusetts 
Provincetown.—Rev. J. F. Albion, 
D. D., pastor. Summer time is a good 


time for the church here. Not least 
among the pleasant events are the Sunday 
evening services of music, of pictures, of 
friendly reunion. It was remembered 
that the last Sunday in August marked 
fifty years of service as organist for Mrs. 
George Johnson. Without being told 
the reason why, she was asked to arrange 
a specially elaborate program of music for 
that evening. Assisted by Mrs. McCor- 
mick, Dr. Albion’s daughter, and by other 
artists visiting in town, she filled the old 
meeting-house with music of a high order. 
After the last hymn Dr. Albion called 
Mrs. Johnson to him and thanked her for 
the years of faithful service, and pre- 
sented her with a beautiful basket of 
flowers. The entire congregation pressed 
forward, informally and eagerly, with 
good words for the past and good wishes 
for the future. On Sept. 14 this parish 
entertains the Orleans parish at the annual 
union morning service and dinner. 
* * 
PUBLIC MEETING—W. U. M. S. 


There will be a Public Meeting of the 
Woman’s Universalist Missionary Society 
of Massachusetts at the Universalist 
church in Gloucester, on Thursday, Oct. 16, 
1930. 

OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 1177) 
and charming essays. For him there are 
four “ways of life’? which various philoso- 
phers have followed. After discussing 
these, he chooses Royce as a representative 
of the religious way of life, James of the 
scientific, Dewey of the social, and Santa- 
yana of the esthetic, and discusses the 
works of each. To these five essays is 
added one on the philosophic way of life 
which Professor Smith has chosen for 
himself, and which includes some ele- 
ments from each of the four thinkers 
previously discussed. 

The book has much to recommend it 
to the general reader. Its analysis of 
the works of the four philosophers is al- 
ways clear and stimulating; its whole tone 
is one of complete inteilectual honesty, 
and it reflects throughout an understand- 
ing and a democratic appreciation of all 
men. Never are the experiences of daily 
life forgotten by Professor Smith, nor is a 
system of thought allowed to become too 
far removed from the plane of social living. 

Such democratic sympathy is always 
stimulating. Whether Professor Smith 
has not gone too far in making a philoso- 
phy merely an instrument of living, and 
in making both art and evaluations of 
past historical eras conform to our ideal 
of democracy, is another question. Like 
his views of religion, much of his all-em- 

- bracing democracy seems a bit perfunctory 
and bombastic. But that is for the in- 
dividual reader to judge—Professor Smith 
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does not wish the reader to accept 
entirely his view of reality. Each in- 
dividual—the author tries to impress upon 
us—must have a philosophy of his own, 
growing out of his own experience. There- 
fore “there is no conclusion to philosophy 
until all life is concluded,” and no person 
has ever had a monopoly of wisdom. 

If “The Philosophie Way of Life’’ has 
stimulated the reader to find a more 
adequate philosophy for himself, Pro- 
fessor Smith is satisfied, for it is to the 
reader—the sixth philosopher in quest of 
whom Professor Smith, Royce, James, 
Dewey and Santayana have gone—that 
the book is dedicated. 

Maurice H. Mandelbaum, Jr. 

Chicago, Ill. 


Notices 


MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The one hundred and second annual session of the 
Maine Universalist Convention will be held in the 
Church of the Messiah, Portland, beginning on Sun- 
day evening, Sept. 21, 1930, for the election of of- 
ficers and the transaction ‘of any other business that 
may legally come before it. 

The annual conventions of the Maine Universalist 
Sunday School Association and of the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society will be held in con- 
junction with this meeting on Monday, Sept. 22. 

The annual Convention Banquet will be served 
on Tuesday evening, Sept. 23, and the Convention 
will adjourn before noon, Wednesday, Sept. 24. 

Stanley Manning, Secretary. 


1ASSACHUSETTS-RHODE ISLAND YOUNG 
PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN UNIONS 


Official Call 


The forty-first annual Convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island will be held at Providence, Rhode 
Island, Saturday, Sunday and Monday, Oct. 11, 12 
and 13, 1930, to transact business as follows: (1) To 
hear reports of officers and departmental superintend- 
ents. (2) To elect officers. (3) To transact any 
other business that may legally be brought before 
said Convention. 

Notice is hereby given that, in accordance with 
Recommendation thirteen made at the fortieth annual 
Convention, a new constitution will be offered to be 
voted upon. 

Dorothy Bradford, 
Corresponding Secretary] 
re: 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION OF 
MINNESOTA 


Notice is hereby given that the sixty-fifth annual 
session of the Universalist Convention of Minnesota 
will be held at the Church of the Redeemer, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Thursday and Friday, Oct. 2 and 3, 
1930, for the hearing of reports, election of officers 
and the transaction of any business that may come 
before the Convention. ‘. 

The Auxiliary Conventions will hold through 
Sunday. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
ooo 


ILLINOIS STATE CONVENTION 


The 93d annual session of the Illinois Universalist 
Convention will be held in Urbana, IIl., Sept. 26-29, 
for the transaction of such business as may regularly 
come before it. The Convention will open with a 
business session of the Sunday School Association 
of the state at 1.30 Friday afternoon. Business ses- 
sions of the State Convention and the U. W. M. A. 
will be held Saturday morning, Sept. 27. The final 
business session of the Convention will be held 
Monday morning, September 29. A detailed pro- 
gram will be published later. 

Delegates and others. attending the convention 
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should secure reservations immediately by writing, 
Miss Minnie Jaques, 207 W. Elm St., Urbana. 
When making reservations please state whether 
tickets are desired for the Round Table luncheon 
and the banquet. 
d eee 
NEW YORK STATE CON VENTION 


Notice is hereby given that the 105th annual ses- 
sions of the New York-State Convention of Uni- 
versalists will be held on Wednesday and Thursday, 
Oct. 8 and 9, in the First Universalist Church, Can- 
ton, N. Y., for the hearing of reports, election of 
officers and the transaction of any business that 
may come before the convention. 

Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 
Bee 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 

Transfer to Massachusetts issued to Rev. Pliny 
A. Allen. 

Restored to fellowship, Rev. Harry M. Daniels. 

G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
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that qualify you for all 
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PUBLIC SPEAKING — 


Modern Books wosiic'sraxine 


The SPEAKERS LIBRARY, : 
(Brightwood Station) Washington, D. C. : 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


catalogue. 
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14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young) 
Women desire to call attention to this organization: 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, q i 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those youngi 
women with only moderate means of support wh | 
come to this city for work or study. It is located ays) 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access) 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts o) 


light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanen) | 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommox)/ 
dations for women unattended who may wish ta/ 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such traniiy 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. : 

For further information please address the Sut 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcestes | 
St., Boston. 2 ; 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, Presiden) 


BIBLES 


AT ALL PRICES 
: MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield St. Boston 


Pw 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 


Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 


Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 


Contents 


1, John Arrives. 
2. New Friends Appear. 
8. The Parting of the Ways. 
4, Off the Trail. 
6. Cupid Goes to Church. 
6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 
7. The Call of the Spirit. 
8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 
9. “The Lord Will Provide.’ 
10. Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
11. One Who Never Turned His Back. 
12, “The Old Order Changeth.”’ 
18. The Crest of the Hill. 
14. Across the Border. 


175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 
Universalist Publishing House 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
Paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
IBcentseach. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 8. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 
wee, 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
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Educational 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses lIsading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


LIGHT ana PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 


Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 
bound in seal brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 
Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 


Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston. 


,CHILD’S BIBLE 


GENUINE LEATHER BINDING 
LARGE MINION TYPE Sem .00 
SELF-PRONOUNCING Postpaid 


Palestine 
a) Pictures in 
Colors 
No. 5415 
Special 
Edition 
FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


Prepares to A ypeal to the Child’s 


Own Interest with 
Pictures Which illustrate in natural colors 
scenes and places taken from paiere and life 
in the Holy Land as they now exist, 
The text is Self-Pronouncing, by the Sid of 
which children can learn to pronounce the dif- 
ficult SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES, 


hag Specimen of Type - 
16 But Jésus called themuntohim, 
9 and said, « Suffer little children to 
No. 5415 French Morceos Leather, 
overlapping covers, round corners, red 
under gold edges, head bands and pur- $2 00 
ple silk marker, gold titles..........+. hi 


Order of 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston Mass. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


' 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respect} 9+ 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Set oc 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy {s an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with weH-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Afass. 


Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equioment, new building. Graduates 


placed. For Catalogue write 
F. H. BURDETT, President 
156 Stuart St., Bosten 


Hancock 6300 


Pulpit Gowns 
Choir Gowns 
Caps and Hoods 


Best Quality 
Low Prices 


Universalist Publishing House 


Crackling 


Lady (widow): “Do you know that my 
daughter has set her eyes upon you, Herr 
Muller?” 

Gentleman (flattered): “Has she really?” 

Lady: “Certainly, only to-day she was 
saying: ‘That’s the sort of a gentleman I 
should like for my papa.’ ’’—Witness and 
Canadian Homestead. 

* * 

Two modern little girls, on their way 
home from Sunday school, were solemnly 
discussing the lesson. 

“Do you believe there is a devil?” asked 
one. 

“No,’’ said the other promptly. “It’s 
like Santa Claus; it’s your father.’— 
Nebelspalter (Zurich). 

* * 

Weather Man: “Put down rain for a 
certainty this afternoon.” 

Assistant: “‘Are you positive, sir?” 

Weather Man: “‘Yes, indeed. I’ve lost 
my umbreila, I’m planning to play golf, 
and my wife’s giving a lawn party.”— 
Chicago Daily News. 

* * 

If you want to eat in a home-like at- 
mosphere, this is the place. You can eat 
with your knife, drink from your saucer, 
and dunk your doughnuts in the coffee 
if you wish—for you are at home when 
you are with us.—Ad. in a Hollister 
(Calif.) paper. 

Junior partner (to pretty stenographer): 
“Are you doing anything on Sunday eve- 
ning, Miss Dale?” 

Steno (hopefully): ‘“No, not a thing.” 

“Then try to be at the office earlier on 
Monday morning, will you?”—Lafayette 
Lyre. 

* * 

“What became of that unpaid bill 
Dunn sent to us?’ remarked the bank 
clerk to his wife. 

“Oh, that?” she asked. “I sent it back 
marked ‘insufficient funds.’ ’’—Portland 
Express. 

* * 

“Who is that fellow with the long hair?”’ 

“‘He’s a fellow from Yale.” 

“Oh, I’ve often heard of those Yale 
locks.’”’—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

Dickey: ‘““My Dad is an Elk, a Lion, 
and a Moose.” 

Mickey: ‘‘What does it cost to see him?”’ 
—Capper’s Weekly. - 

* * 
YOUTH SURVIVES 
MONOXID DEATH 
—Waukegan (Ill.) News-Sun. 
* * 

The “rising generation” is that which 

retires about the time the retiring genera- 


tion rises.—H xchange. 
* * 


Chief of Police William M——, of , 
was fatally killed to-day.—Stamford (Conn.) 
paper. 
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Rally Day Helps for 1930 


The ‘“Twelve-way” Rally Day Novelty Invitation 


A Double Post Card Folder. 


By twelve brightly colored descrip- 
tive pictures, the steps in the interest- 
ing progress that has attended the de- 
velopment of message-sending methods 
are here illustrated. These informative 
pictures make a novel setting for the ef- 
fective Rally Day invitation. 


Price, $1.50 per hundred. 


I on andar 


a Were determinedto reach you 


andinvite you to meet 


The Invitation opened, showing 
twelve pictures of great interest. 


Size, 5 1-2 x 7 inches. 


The ‘‘Mail Man” Rally Day In- 
vitation Postal 


NEAT SUNDAY? 

The Mailman has something? 
| delightful fore 
Guess whatitis: tis easy to do, 
+ Yes,youarenght! Its a warm 
invitation: 


Come to our ” Schools RallyDay 
celebration! | fee 


All the members of your school will 
be attracted to a careful reading of 
the Rally Day message on this card 
by the picture of a kindly postman who 
has ‘‘Something delightful for you—A 
Rally Day Invitation.” 


Price, $1.25 per hundred. 


Rally Day Offering Envelopes, 40 cents per hundred. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Lithographed in Colors. 


ie 


POSTCARD re) 
eee (OO 


Raul Stewart 


9 Murry Street 
New York 
City 


| 
; 
| 


The in,i.aiivn .olded, showing 
the tuck that secures it when | 
folded. 


Size 3 1-2 x 5 1-2 inches. 


No. 522. An attractive de-— 
sign in colors suitable for the | 
younger members of the school. | 


$1.25 per hundred. 


RALLY DAY SLOGAN BUTTON 
(Pin Back) 


This is a beautiful memento of the) 
Rally Day occasion, lithographed in full) 
color. It bears an inspiriting slogan, | 
and a central design which appeals to 
the collegiate spirit in all of us. : 

Price, $2.00 per hundred. 
} 

Other Rally Day Post Cards with 
appropriate designs and messages for all! 
grades in the church school. 

Price $1.25 per hundred. 


